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A CELANESE SYNTHET, 


"Nor, 


Ever since Fortisan, the world's 

strongest textile yarn, emerged from 
the laboratories of Celanese Corporation 
of America, it has been doing war work. 
Fortisan production has been absorbed for military uses 
—from flare parachute cloth to sewing threads. During this 
period Fortisan has been given very little publicity. But the 
mere mention of the existence of this synthetic yarn which 
combines great strength with extreme lightness and amazing 
dimensional stability has kindled the imagination of men and 
women in a great variety of industries. Already they have visualized 
Fortisan’s value in hundreds of different products—men’s and women’s 
apparel, dental floss, acoustical diaphragms, rainwear, webbing, 
tapes, nets, sporting equipment, house furnishings, marine uses, “Fr 
electrical applications, high pressure hose and in laminations... rector 
Yes, the Fortisan inquiry file proves the alertness of industry in in an 
planning for the postwar period... Celanese Corporation has h 
of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. qj jeopai 
a sacrifi 
“Great Moments in Music’’* presented by Celanese aa What 
... Every Wednesday Evening, y 


Columbia Network, Coast to Coast 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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You would never believe it now, but 
even after the spectacular success of 
Al Jolson in “The Jazz Singer,” the 
talking moving picture met up with 


opposition hin some pretty important ; 


hgures, 

“Frankly, I’m afraid,” a leading di- 
rector was quoted on August 11, 1928, 
in an interview. “The silent drama 
has had a great clientele. Shall we 
jeopardize this by tinkering? Shall we 
sacrifice youth and beauty to voice? 
What will become of our foreign 
market?” 


The president of another company: 


called the talkie a “sky-rocket,” and a 





famous producer declared, “The talk- 
ing picture is for class and class only. 
It will reach its pinnacle in a few short 
years, if that long.” 

But today da talking moving pic- 
ture is one. of the most important forces 
in world culture, and plays to audi- 
ences in the United States alone of 
95,000,000 people weekly! 

For some reason or other, a new idea 
often has a hard time of it. The wheels 
of progress are slowed down because 
somewhere along the line there is a 
lack of imagination and vision. 

This is not the kind of thinking that 


builds a nation, or a business. America’s 


land frontiers have become fixed. But 
there is no limit to the possibilities for 
our expansion and growth if we will 
open our minds to new ideas, and in- 
telligently apply our new-found scien- 
tific knowledge, our inventiveness, our 
will to achieve. 

We must use our resources with 
such daring and imagination as to de- 
velop a new concept of opportunity 


for all. 


In this great undertaking, adver- 
tising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to 
management for mass communication. 
It can urge, inform, persuade. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. There are now more than 20,000 


film theaters in the United States, with yearly receipts of some 1200 million 


dollars. 


Investments in studios reach up over $126,000,000 and the annual 


payroll is more than $194,000,000. The talking picture is not only one of the 
most important of the arts —it is one of the nation’s top-ranking businesses. 


i W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Hollywood * Boston * Honolulu * London 
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“I’ve got my 
second wind” 


Sure, I’m tired of war. 


Sure, I thought we’d have the 
Germans licked by now. 


Sure, I’ve been thinking ahead 
about my job in peace. 


Sure, I’d like to buy a new car 
with new tires—and a new kitchen 
for our home. 


a 


Sure, I could use a good, long rest, | -=- 


But the General has asked for 
more and then still more 
ammunition. 
Wars are won by men who march 
that one extra mile—and shoot 
that one extra bullet. 


Wars are won by men who stick 
it out. 


A lot of Americans before us have 
stuck it out—the men at Valley 

Forge— Lincoln himself—the lost 
battalion in the Argonne Forest. 


ae 


A lot of Americans are sticking 
it out today—the men closing in 
on Berlin—and in the heat of the 
jungle in the Pacific. 

* 
I’m sticking it out on my war job. 





I’ve got my second wind. 


Until this war is settled the way 
we want it settled, I know 
America still needs me. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the power 
of the magazine which 
as the largest 
audited circulation 
of ANY magazine, 
given it exclusively 

Y women, 


“—""" JOURNAL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
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Presidential food appeal. In an ap- 
peal to the public, President Roosevelt 
said that “demands for food at home and 
abroad are so great” that everyone should 
help in every possible way to see that food 
is produced, conserved and shared. He 
asked particularly for a renewal of Victory 
gardens and home canning. ~ 


War production. Substantial gains in 
munitions output for Decemfer were re- 
ported by the War Production Board. 
Critical aircraft gained 32 per cent; heavy 
field artillery, 12 per cent; tanks and heavy 
trucks, 11 per cent. In general, increases 
ranged from 1 per cent for military dry 
cells to 60 per cent for 60-mm. and 80-mm. 
mortars. 


Rationing. The ration value of margar- 
ine was increased from two to three points 
for the February period by the Office of 
Price Administration. Previously ration- 
free fat pork cuts were added to the list 
at one point a pound. Other items, both in 
the red point and the blue point list, con- 
tinue unchanged at their January levels. 
Six red stamps are validated for the Feb- 
ruary period, instead of the usual five, be- 
cause the period includes five instead of 
the usual four weeks. 


Lumber and paper. A world-wide scar- 
city of wood pulp and paper products will 
continue for at least three years after the 
war in Europe is ended, the Commerce 
Department estimated. It added that 
2,000,000 tons of wood pulp must be im- 
ported annually to meet United States 
consumption needs, even with domestic 
production at capacity. 


Surplus property. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. reported that surplus war 
property had reached a total of more than 
$1,000,000,000. Most of that total is in 
aircraft and aircraft equipment. Mean- 
while, the Surplus Property Board an- 
nounced that 6,912 planes had been sold 
as of January 1, mostly light civilian air- 
craft requisitioned for training programs 
soon after Pearl Harbor. 


Unforgiven tax bills. Bills were being 
sent by the Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
4,000,000 taxpayers who postponed pay- 
ment of part of the unforgiven tax shown 
on their 1943 returns. The bills are the 
result of the switch-over to the pay-as- 
you-go system now in force. They must 
be paid by March 15. 


Automobile rationing. The number of 
new automobiles available for rationing to 
civilians was reduced by one third for 
February, as compared with January. The 
national quota was set at 2,000 by the 


4 


Office of Price Administration. In January 
and the four months next preceding, the 
total was 3,000. The stock pile of new 
cars has shrunk to 12,000, OPA said. 


Furnace conversion. OPA took action 
to stop conversion of furnaces from coal to 
oil by householders. In early November, 
those who previously had shifted from oil 
to coal due to wartime conditions were 
given an opportunity to switch back. OPA 
said that supply conditions had changed 
and no oil rations would be issued to those 
who make the switch in the future. 


Ration-free shoes. Permission has been 
evanted by OPA for sale of limited quanti- 
ties of men’s and women’s odd-lot shoes 
ration free, at specified price reductions, 
during the two weeks beginning Feb. 19. In 
a similar ration-free period in 1944, 5,785,- 
000 pairs of ration-type shoes were sold. 


Farm workers. The War Food Admin- 
istration said a minimum of 4,000,000 
emergency food workers would be needed 
this year, if production goals are to be 
met, a million more than volunteered in 
1944. Losses of man power to war indus- 
tries and to the armed services were blamed. 


Cigarette sales. Federal taxes were paid 
on a total of 17,800,000.000 cigarettes in 
December, 1944, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue reported, as compared with 22,- 
800,000,000 in December, 1943. In only 
two months of the last two years has the 
total run lower than it did last month. 


Population. The population of the 
United States was 138,100,874 on July 1, 
including those in the 
abroad, said the Census Bureau. The in- 
crease since 1940 6.431.599. More 
than 13,000,000 born since that 
time, as compared with 7,000,000 deaths, 
account for most 


armed _ forces 
was 
babies 


including war casualties, 
of the increase. There 
100,000 immigrants. 


also were some 


Conserving man power. A plan to 
divert war contracts from labor-shortage 
areas to workers 
plentiful was announced by the War Pro- 
duction Board. Among other things it pro- 
vides that no prime contracts requiring 
employment of more workers than are per- 
mitted under current employment ceilings 
may be placed in a Group I labor area 
without approval of a production urgency 
committee. The order also will tend to re- 
duce output of civilian goods, since it pro- 
hibits issuance of spot authorization in any 
Group II or potentially short labor areas 
unless approved unanimously by produc- 
tion urgency committees. Groups I and II 
are areas where labor is most scarce. 


areas where are more 
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».- yet the pilot flew it home 


You read the Army communiques which 
say: “Intense enemy Opposition was en- 
countered over a large part of the flight.” 
But have you ever stopped to think 
just what that means to the crews up 
in the bombers? 

This Air Force photograph gives you 
part of the story. It shows a Flying 
Fortress which was blasted almost in two 
over Germany. Two crew members were 
killed. Two others were wounded, and 
in order to save their lives, if possible, 
the rest of the men refused to bail out 
and abandon ship. 

Held together only by three longitu- 
dinal stiffeners and the dorsal. fin, the 
Fortress was fown for two and a half 
hours, back to its base in England! The 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS ¢ 
THE KAYDET TRAINER 


fractured section collapsed on landing. 
Yet the big bomber was repaired and at 
last report was flying over Germany again. 

Fortress crews have one of the tough- 


est assignments of the war. Invasion is - 


their regular job . . . daylight invasion 
deep into enemy territory where they 
often have to fight every inch of the way 
against everything a skilled and deadly 
enemy can bring against them. The 
Germans have been able to shoot some 
of them down, but they have never yet 
turned Fortress crews back from their 
objectives. 

And, more often than not, crippled 
Fortresses manage to hold together 
and limp home. Engines are shot out, 
wings riddled like sieves, tail surfaces 


THE FLYING FORTRESS «+ 
THE STRATOLINER 


THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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Finish the Fight = with War Bonds 


practically chewed away, control cables 
and communication lines severed, even 
the basic structure of the airplane heav- 
ily damaged . . . but somehow these 
Boeing Fortresses keep on flying. 


The Flying Fortress and the Super- 
fortress represent Boeing's effort to pro- 
vide the Army’s great bombing crews 
with the best possible airplanes to accom- 
plish their hazardous and vital missions. 


The dependable performance of these 
mighty bombers isn’t just accidental; it 
stems from Boeing principles of research, 
design, engineering and manufacture. 
In peacetime tomorrow, as today, you 
can count on any airplane “Built by 
Boeing” to lead the way. 


BOEING 





“T. Ro Imagineer of destiny! | 


OLONEL Theodore Roosevelt was one of 
America’s great Imagineers.* 


He travelled light. Leading the charge of 
San Juan Hill his equipment was an army ser: 
vice revolver and a canvas covered aluminum 
canteen, slung over his shoulder. 


Aluminum canteens were a rarity in the 
Spanish American War. Few ‘were available at 
any price. Teddy Roosevelt had one. John Jacob 
Astor had another. None were issued to the rank 
and file because the price was too high. 


Intensive original research, conducted by 
Alcoa through the years, has brought the price 


Courtesy Theodore Roosevelt House, New York City. 





of aluminum within the reach of all : : ; but, 
more important still, Alcoa’s experience in 
various types of manufacture has been given free 
to many small manufacturers, enabling them 
not only to supply millions of mess-kits and 
canteens to the armed services, but also to 
win contracts specifying many unusual uses of 
aluminum for war time purposes. 

Recognizing that America prospers only as 
small business prospers—providing additional 
jobs and security for millions of workers— Alcoa 
stands ready to assist any manufacturer, large or 
small, in the solution of problems involving the 
use of any aluminum product. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
*Imagineet : : ; Alcoa’s word to represent the union of imagination, man’s oldest mental development, and 
engineering,’ his newest. Together they are the key to progress. 
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It is anybody's guess whether Germany will be able to weather her latest 
crisis; whether she can come through against Russian armies as she did U.S. 

As matters stand in the European war..... 

Russians have gone farther, faster, than had been expected. 

Germans, to date, have shown greater weakness in the East than expected, 
have given up areas that are vital to Germany if war is to go on much longer. 

So: If U.S.-British armies in the West can speed their timetable; if a new 
grand-scale offensive can be started in days just ahead, this war can end speed- 
ily. Odds are that a strong effort will be made to get going. 

It depends now on how fast Eisenhower can move in the West. 








Telltale signs of Germany's developing weakness include these..... 

German Army was unable to exploit the advantage it gained in the West with 
its December 16 offensive, was not able to capitalize on U.S. Army upset. 

West Front divisions are being moved to the East Front. 

East Prussia is lost as Germany's defense anchor in the North. 

Silesia is being lost as industrial base and defense anchor in the South. 

Berlin is beginning to be exposed. 

All of that suggests an impending German collapse, suggests that Germany 
lacks sufficient reserves of strength to protect her most vital areas. That may 
be true. But: Before jumping to conclusions, it is best to see whether the Ger- 
mans can stand and counterattack, whether they can gain a respite. 

A successful German stand at this point could force another offensive in 
the spring. A failure to stand would mean a rather quick war ending. 

Nobody can say definitely at this stage which it is to be. Odds, however, 
still seem on the side of European war running into the spring, on the need for 
one more Russian offensive, one more U.S.-British offensive before the end. 














Stalin now will hold even more cards in meeting with Roosevelt-Churchill ; 
will be in a position to make a deal pretty much on his own terms. 

Poland will get boundaries and a government acceptable to Russia. 

Eastern Europe, Greece excluded, will be aligned economically as well as 
politically with Moscow; will become Russia's buffer area on the west. 

Germany will be dealt with harshly; will get no early chance to come back. 

Russia's No. 1 objective is security on the basis of her own strength. If 
satisfied of that security, if demands on that score are met, Russia then will 
fit herself into international organizations, into plans designed to give col= 
lective security, both political and economic. If not, she'll go it alone. 











There are these other points in the dealing now to be done..... 

Russia will agree, on her terms, to enter war against Japan in 1946. 

Mr. Roosevelt's effort to buy a changed Russian viewpoint on Poland, to get 
Stalin to put cotlective security plans ahead of individual security, in return 
for $6,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 of U.S. loans, is likely to fail. 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


It is doubtful, too, if Roosevelt-Churchill can induce Stalin to scale down 
his demands for German reparations, his intent to strip German factories of 
machinery, her railroads of rolling stock to help restore Russia. 

Russia is in a very strong position to assert her claims, to get demands and 
viewpoints accepted as the primary winner of the European war. 





At home, in the Henry Wallace-Jesse Jones tangle..... It is important to 
have perspective, to be aware of what really is involved, what is to come. 

In terms of personalities, Mr. Roosevelt probably would not be unhappy to 
lose both Mr. Wallace and Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones has ideas on use of Government 
credit that differ from the President's. Mr. Wallace is ambitious politically. 

That's not the point. Big point is that at stake is the whole idea of the 
fourth-term New Deal, the new line to be followed in creating postwar jobs. 

The line which fourth-term thinking takes is this..... 

- 1. Individuals save out of income far more than private industry is able to 
borrow and invest, more than private borrowers seem able to use. 

2. Savings not invested in job-creating enterprises represent a "leakage" 
in the stream of income, represent a check to activity, loss of jobs, trouble. 

3. It is Government responsibility to deal with "oversaving" by: (a) tax 
policy that skims more income from the upper-income groups who save most, (b) a 
development of Government projects to direct surplus savings into investment. 

4. In directing savings into investment, Government should favor projects 
that are income producing, that yield at least part of the cost of interest and 
amortization. Hospitals, toll roads, housing, city rebuilding meet that bill. 

That's the essence of the viewpoint now at issue. 

















Mr. Wallace accepts that viewpoint. Mr. Roosevelt is interested in it. 
Very many New Dealers accept the idea. British businessmen are taking it. 

Britain's Sir William Beveridge is chief exponent of the viewpoint. 

Jesse Jones does not accept it. Mr. Jones controlled the RFC, which in U.S. 
would be the chief machine for directing savings into investment. 

And: Congress, for the moment, likes the viewpoint of Mr. Jones, not the 
viewpoint of Mr. Wallace or Sir William. That is the story, briefly. 

We give you more of this story on page 13. 





Idea of oversaving, of need for Government lending, will get its inning 
when unemployment returns, when pressures revive to create jobs. It is then that 
Congress may change its viewpoint, may join up with the White House. 

When and if that time does come, as it probably will..... 

Individuals will be offered Goverment-guaranteed loans on easy terms to 
Start new enterprises, to do the venturing that private banks once financed. 

Cities will borrow at low interest rates to clear slums, build depressed, 
high-speed automobile traffic lanes, to carry on many rebuilding projects. 

Railroads will be invited to borrow for large-scale improvements. 

Foreign buyers will be offered goods on easy terms of payment. 

There will be something for farmers, something more for veterans. . 

Need will be to find outlets for more than $10,000,000,000 of loans each 
year. At least, that is the line of talk. It will be necessary to find outlets 
for great amounts of money that normally might otherwise go to push up prices, or 
to generate stock market booms and busts, or to lie around unused. 

It all adds up to something more to think about. 

















Clothing rations will continue to be avoided as long as possible. 
Store shelves will become more and more bare until German war ends. 
No ban is scheduled for winter vacations, but travel will grow difficult. 








See also pages 15, 20, 44. 
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Dodge B-29 


Superfortress Engine Output Passes 5,000 





CHICAGO—Top officials of the 
huge Dodge Chicago Plant here have 
been permitted to reveal that more 
than 5,000 engines for B-29 Super- 
fortresses were produced and shipped 
to the Army Air Forces from this 
plant in 11 months, and that increased 
production is expected this year. 

K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler 
Corporation, of which Dodge Chicago 
is a division, disclosed that Army 
Air Forces have congratulated the 
corporation and its employees on the 
1944 output of B-29 engines. 

It was a commendable feat, the 
Army told Mr. Keller, for Dodge Chi- 
cago, after producing the first engine 
in January, 1944, to have shipped the 
5,000th engine 11 months later. 
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Records Set 








Certain military aviation require- 
ments will be even greater in the 
period ahead in order to sustain our 
advances on all fronts, Dodge Chi- 
cago officials have been informed. 
They have been instructed that the 
Army expects this plant, the largest 
airplane engine plant in the world, 
to set new production records as its 
1945 goal. 

Army Air Forces also permitted 
the revelation that Dodge Chicago 
has more than 31,000 employees. , 

The B-29 engines produced here 
are 2,200 horsepower Wright Cyclones, 
the highest horsepowered single air- 
craft engine in mass production in 
the nation. 
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But it isn’t ordinary paper—it’s Pata- 
par* Vegetable Parchment. Its great 
wet-strength allows it to be crumpled in 
boiling water — squeezed — then pulled 
*out tight. No harm done. Patapar re- 


mains firm and strong—its rich texture 
glistening. 


Patapar resists 
GREASE, too 


This same paper has the power to resist 
the penetration of grease, fats, oil. That’s 
why it is used for packaging butter,’ 
shortening, bacon, and other hard-to- 
protect products. Patapar helps keep 
them fresh and appetizing. 


179 Types 


Patapar is produced in a wide variety of 
types to fill all sorts of needs. For exam- 
ple, there are types to meet varying re- 
quirements of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, moisture vapor transmission, 
opaqueness, air-tightness. Actually 
there are 179 different types of Patapar. 
They are applied in 
thousands of ways. 

Food wrappers, milk 
ean gaskets, bottle 
hoods, liners for motor 
oil containers, rubber 
mold liners, dialyzing 
membranes, substitute S 
for oiled silk—these are ee Se 
just a few of Patapar’s wrapper protection 
applications. 


BUSINESS MEN: Right now there isn’t 
enough Patapar to go around. But if you 
are looking ahead, this is a good time to 
investigate and challenge Patapar to fill 
some future need in your business. When 
writing, give full details of your problem. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Company 

Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment for 60 years 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dol 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 


YOU CANNOT fail to set aside a large and chrome ore and concentrates, shipped 
share of the cotton, rayon and woolen to Canada. OPA revokes such premiums 
fabrics from your textile mills for use by but allows exporters to go through with ex 
makers of essential low and medium- _ isting contracts at stipulated prices, 
priced garments. This requirement is part 
of a joint program by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administra- YOU CANNOT refuse to grant senior. 
tion to assure enough fabrics for basic ci- ity credits to employes who are ordered by 
vilian needs and to reduce clothing prices. the War Manpower Commission to moyé 
to more essential jobs. War Labor Board 
rules that a company should allow ae! 

YOU CAN, as a retail dealer, count on cumulation of seniority by such workers 
getting from your manufacturer the same during the period of their transfer. 


* * * 


* * * 


proportion of his output of garments that 
you purchased from him last year. This is 
another phase of the WPB-OPA program YOU CANNOT be certain that you wil 
for overcoming shortages and high prices receive the steel, copper and aluminum 
of civilian clothing and getting “equitable” . sheet that you have ordered from mills for 
distribution. civilian production, even though you ha 
a “spot authorization” order. WPB reports 
that operation of this priorities regulation 
YOU CAN expect delivery of less bi- has been limited drastically by military 
tuminous coal for your industrial plant, if needs. 
you obtain this fuel from any mining dis- 
trict east of the Mississippi (except Michi- 
gan). Solid Fuels Administration orders YOU CANNOT hold a loaded tank car 
reduction in shipments of soft coal from  at'its point of destination for more than 
these districts to plants having stocks 24. hours without paying demurrage C. 
above the minimum requirements for charges. The Office of Defense Transpor- 
safety. tation reduces this “free time” from 48} 
hours, in announcing an increase in demur- 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * 


a rage charges. 

YOU CAN possibly obtain for war pur- eae ee El 
poses some aluminum scrap from the scien 
Metals Reserve Co. The Surplus Property YOU CAN possibly buy some of i most 
Board grants temporary authority to the 25 items of construction equipment thaif dust 


company to dispose of such surplus scrap WPB is allowing to be sold to purchasers He 
in storage, subject to WPB approval. other than war agencies without special§ tron: 
authorization. It is expected, however, that] war 


cer oe most of these items will go to buyers with tions 

YOU CANNOT as a general rule buy _ preference ratings. your 
new welding equipment without getting new 
. . . 7 . * * * ‘ 
special authorization from Washington. poss! 
WPB calls for this centralized control to YOU CAN now use Treasury “free"f troni 


prevent uprating of orders by local offices. silver for any purpose for which domestice§ con, 
silver can be used. “Free” silver is metal proc: 
that has been sold by the Treasury De- 
YOU CAN manufacture 125 per cent of | partment with WPB approval. 
your entire quota of infants’ footwear in 
any established line or lines of this type of 
footwear. WPB makes this change in its YOU CANNOT pay vacation. allov- 
previous conservation order. ances to employes subject to withholding§ set u 
without holding back the amounts that§ train 
would be required if the vacation pay Thes 
YOU CAN no longer add export pre- ment were a regular wage payment. This 
miums to domestic ceiling prices of cotton interpretation is given by the Bureau ol 
textiles, lard, rice, iron and steel products Internal Revenue. 





* * * 


* * * 








* * * 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings oj 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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CAN YOU USE AN ENGINEER with an A. E. Degree? 


Electronics is a relatively new 
science. Yet it is already one of the 
most vital subjects concerning in- 
dustry today. 

How can already-proved elec- 
tronic applications help you speed 
war production? How can adapta- 
tions of them improve or expand 
your postwar products, creating 
new jobs? What are the practical 
possibilities for your industry inelec- 
tronichigh-frequency heating, power 
conversion, resistance welding, 
process control—and a dozen more? 

The answers are not easy. They 
tequire a broad background in the 
principles of Electronics and their 
application to industry. 

That is why Westinghouse has 
set up a staff of engineers specially 
tained in Applied Electronics. 


These men were carefully chosen: 


4 
o 


% 


*¥ WESTINGHOUSE 





ENGINEERING 


from our field engineering organiza- 
tion, and given a comprehensive 
training course. They are practical 
electrical engineers, with years of 
experience in solving tough prob- 
lems for all types of industries. 
Now these men offer you this 
broad engineering background plus 
a thorough knowledge of electronic 
devices and their applications. 
Can you use one of these mer on 
today’s problems—or tomorrow’s 


plans? He’s as near as your local. 


Westinghouse office. 

Put this specialized Engineering 
Service to work for you today. It’s 
a new phase of a service that’s won 
a nationwide reputation for finding 
ways to do old jobs better, for en- 
gineering new ideas down to earth. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91039 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Westinghouse 








HOW W.8.8.* CAN © 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of ex- 
ist ng equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems ...let these 
men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 
postwar needs. 





ait 





OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


SERVIGE FOR 






“UNDUSTRY 





“A name worth remembering” 


-FAIRBANKS-MORSE ||: 


Fairbanks-Morse postwar products will serve you with 
the dependability the world has come to associate with 
our name. Designing and manufacturing skills will not 
have to be re-learned in our plants as we turn to civilian 
production, because as a part of our war job, we’ve con- 
tinued to build and improve our peacetime Diesel engines, 
generators, motors, pumps, and scales. 
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RFC AS MAKER OF JOBS: 
NEW LEND-SPEND PLAN 


Administration’s Move to Use Agency's Billions as Postwar Spark Plug 


hid to small businesses, 
Sates and municipalities 
io combat unemployment 


A struggle for control of the machinery 
that is to be the heart of a postwar New 
Deal is involved in maneuvers for control 
¢ Jesse Jones’s Reconstruction Finance 
(orp. In this struggle the personal for- 
tunes of Henry Wallace and of Mr. Jones 
ae incidental. 

The idea now gaining wide acceptance 
is that Government must direct idle sav- 
ings of individuals into investment, if 
there is to be relatively full postwar em- 
ployment. This idea underlies the Presi- 
dent’s “budget for the nation,” offered in 
tentative form to Congress for the first 
time. It is the basis for recommendations 
of Britain’s Sir William Beveridge, who is 
taking the place of Britain’s Lord Keynes 
as idea man for top Government planners 
here. It underlies the bill introduced in the 
Senate by Senator James E. Murray 
(Dem.), of Montana, for himself 
ad Senators Robert F. Wagner, 

Elbert D. Thomas, Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey. 

The RFC, as holding company 
fora whole bevy of banking corpo- 
rations and of operating corpora- 
tions, is to be the principal mechan- 
im for putting into postwar practice 
he idea of Government-directed in- 
restment. RFC is scheduled to 
rach out to absorb savings and to 
direct those savings into vast new 
programs of self-liquidating public 
vorks, into loans to small business, 
ito price-supporting loans for raw 
materials, into many _ enterprises. 
The magic of a 4 per cent interest 
tate and a 40-year period of amor- 
lization is counted upon to encour- 
age rebuilding of whole cities, to 
attract borrowing to build toll roads 
iid bridges, hospitals, low-cost 
housing projects, TVA’s. 

Where RFC today has outstand- 
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ing $10,000,000,000 in loans, and where 
before the war its outstanding loans were 
around $3,000,000,000, loans will be ex- 
pected in postwar to reach as much as 
$10,000,000,000, or even more, each year, 
provided present dreams come true. Loans, 
not outpourings of cash on make-work 
projects, underlie the fourth-term plans 
for postwar. ; 

Three pieces of Government machinery 
already are assigned to the lending job. 
All once were within the RFC. They in- 
clude: 

RFC itself. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. itself, with its 9,500 present em- 
ployes, its 31 offices, its broad experience 
reaching back to the Hoover days, is pro- 
jected to serve under new management as 
the great investment banking institution 
for domestic operations. Lending author- 
ity, now limited to $17,000,000,000, will 
need to be greatly expanded if Govern- 
ment is to make sure that there is no large 
“leakage” from the stream of national in- 


MR. WALLACE AS A CAMPAIGNER 


... there’s magic in 4 per cent interest rates 


come due to failure of savings to move 
promptly into investment in new job- 
creating projects. 

Export-Import Bank. Mr. Roosevelt 
favors an increase in lending power of this 
Bank from its present $700,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000 or more. The Export-Im- 
port Bank is to underwrite private financ- 
ing of a greatly expanded export trade as 
a means of job creation. It is projected as 
the mechanism, together with the pro- 
posed World Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, that will do in the world 
what RFC does in the United States. New 
management, probably of New Deal lean- 
ings, now is to move into the Export- 
Import Bank, with resignation of Warren 
Lee Pierson, a Jesse Jones protege, from 
the presidency. 

Commodity Credit Corp. A big post- 
war job for CCC already is cut out by act 
of Congress. This lending organization 
must support the prices of many farm 
commodities at 90 per cent of parity for 

two full years after end of the wars 
is formally declared. It is estimated 
officially that this undertaking, car- 
ried out largely through loans to 
farmers, will cost at least $2,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

That, basically, is the investment 
machinery for the postwar New 
Deal. 

The catch comes in its operation. 
Jesse Jones, as head of RFC and as 
policy shaper for the Export-Import 
Bank, has tended to conservatism. 
His standards largely were those of 
a private banker. On nonwar proj- 
ects, he sought a dollars-and-cents 

. profit from over-all operations. Bor- 
rowers were required to prove them- 
selves to be a fair risk or they got 
no loans. Mr. Jones’s reputation was 
such that on very many occasions 
private banks made loans after as- 
suring themselves that Jesse Jones’s 
RFC was prepared to make a loan 
if they did not. On many other oc- 
casions, RFC financed projects and 
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——~_ $33,000,000,000 


THE RFC EMPIRE... 




















then turned around and marketed 
the resulting securities to private in- 
vestors at a handsome premium. 
The New Deal conception of the 
RFC’s postwar function differs radi- 
> cally. This conception is that RFC 
and other Government lending agen- 
cies should venture into vast new 
fields of investment that yield a re- 
turn, but not necessarily a_ profit. 
New Dealers favor Government in- 
surance of loans to new private en- 
terprises, Government insurance of 
loans to small business. They favor 
great housing projects, rebuilding of 
cities, self-liquidating toll roads, toll 
bridges, hospitals. They favor some 
loans to individuals, such as those 
of the Farm Security Administration 
that set out to rehabilitate farm 
families by giving them a new start 















necessary if someone with a New 
Deal viewpoint had occupied the of- 
fice of Jesse Jones. RFC is viewed as 
the financial mechanism that can 
underwrite and market the securi- 
ties of a wide range of federal, State 
and local securities that are at least 
partially self-liquidating. Vast proj- 
ects are envisioned in this field, 

Commodity prices. The CCC 
now is charged with underwriting a 
stable level of farm prices in post- 
war. Tentative plans call for a like 
role to be undertaken by RFC in 
the field of many basic raw mate- 
rials other than farm products. 
Under these plans, RFC might be 
used to buy and sell great quanti- 
ties of basic materials to stabilize 
prices. 

RFC and with its satellite corpo- 
rations, plus the Commodity Credit 








with Government capital. Henry 
Wallace goes far toward accepting 
this conception of the RFC function. 

RFC, in fact, is adaptable to all kinds 
of direct-lending and loan-guarantee func- 
tions. In the words of Jesse Jones, RFC 
“can make loans in any amount, for any 
length of time, at any rate of interest, to 
anybody.” Meanwhile RFC, through its 
subsidiaries, owns an industrial empire of 
itsown that may become of great public 
interest if unemployment returns. 

Eyes of the White House are on these 
phases of RFC operations for postwar: 

War plants. RFC controls and in some 
cases operates about $7,000,000,000 worth 
of industrial plant and equipment. It owns 
a $1,000,000,000 steel industry. It owns 
and directs operation of a $715,000,000 
synthetic rubber industry. It owns $800,- 
000,000 worth of aluminum plants and 
$453,000,000 worth of magnesium plants. 


It has built and operates nearly $500,-° 


000,000 in pipe lines. Its investment in 
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aviation plants is more than $3,000,000,- 
000. This Government-owned industrial 
empire will be disposed of and operated 
by private industry in postwar or it will 
become a center of controversy if there is 
a period of unemployment at a time when 
Government-owned facilities are idle. 
Loans to small business. Under man- 
agement of Mr. Jones, RFC’s lending 
power has not been used to promote large 
numbers of new enterprises or to under- 
write on any large scale small businesses 
that might be in financial trouble. The 
White House is interested, as is Mr. Wal- 
lace, in using federal credit to underwrite 
small business loans on a very large scale. 
Public works. New Dealers contend 
that their prewar spend-lend bill, provid- 
ing for billions of dollars in lending and 
spending on toll bridges, toll roads, hospi- 
tals, low-cost housing, city rebuilding and 
other enterprises, never would have been 


Corp. and the Export-Import Bank, 
are viewed by the White House as the most 
acceptable pieces of machinery for postwar 
job creation because their activities can 
be financed outside the regular Govern 
ment budget. Deficits from operations 
show up only in figures of national debt 
and it is possible to finance these institu 
tions independently of the U.S. Treasury. 
In this way, an unbalanced Government 
budget can be disguised. 

This much, however, must be remem- 
bered. None of these things can be done 
on a large scale without approval by Con- 
gress. It is the expectation of the White 
House that the conservatism of today’s 
Congress will vanish in a hurry once the 
pressures of unemployment reappear. New 
management in the RFC at that time will 
be expected to come into its own, with 
approval by Congress, as the spark plug 
for programs designed to assure the coun- 
try 60,000,000 jobs. 
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The Pinch of Total War: 


More Pressure on Civilians 
Depletion of Store Stocks of Clothing, Furnishings, Many Foods 


Prospect that restrictions 
and scarcities will increase 
until Germany is defeated 


The easy, ample American mode of life 
js becoming a wartime casualty. The ci- 
vilian now is harassed by shortages as 
never before. He is hemmed in with new 
restrictions on his right to do as he 
And, until Germany is_ beaten, 


pleases ‘ 
and restraints promise 


these vexations 
oily to increase. 

The reason for this is that military 
needs now are given No. 1 priority in all 
decisions in Washington. These military 
needs, now that war is prolonged, are en- 
forcing a Spartan existence for the ci- 
vilian. For the present, in the light of the 
Army supply situation, the military view- 
point is not challenged. 

Such a development, coming at this 
time, is pushing the consumer into’a new 
predicament. Three years of wartime 
spending and limited civilian production 
have depleted store stocks badly. The 
backlog of prewar merchandise is about 
gone. In some cases, even, substitutes for 
once-abundant staples are vanishing. 

In the stores. Merchants have little 
hope of restocking their empty shelves. 
They expect only trickles of goods, of a 
makeshift wartime quality. The retailers 
are ready to take such items in almost any 
quantity, for a record pre-Christmas rush 
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proved that ersatz articles were salable as 
readily as the better qualities. Shortages 
are especially acute in jewelry, handbags, 
gloves, silverware, leather luggage, many 
household furnishings, a manifold list of 
small items made metals, wash 
cloths, towels, clothing and furniture. 

Clothing. Middle sizes in almost all 
lines are about cleaned out. Lower-priced 
items virtually have disappeared. Work 
clothing and children’s garments have 
been acutely scarce for months. The Gov- 
ernment is trying to correct this situa- 
tion. It is channeling a large proportion 
of the woven materials available to ci- 
vilians into the low-cost lines. This means 
more denims, diapers, work clothes by late 
spring and fewer table linens, curtain ma- 
terials and floor coverings. It means, too, 
that new scarcities in high-quality clothing 
are approaching. Increased Government 
demands for Army overcoats and uniforms, 
meanwhile, foreshadow a_ shortage of 
woolen suits and coats for both men and 
women. The shoe shortage has been in- 
tensified by panic buying in fear of tighter 
rationing. 

Furniture. At the recent New York 
winter furniture market, little more than 
novelties, juvenile furniture and some 
kitchen tables could be bought. A limit- 
ed supply of bedroom and dining-room 
furniture and upholstered items had been 
snapped up in advance. To conserve 
scarce lumber and skilled man power, most 


trom 


—Harris & Ewing 


COTTON EXPERTS & FINISHED PRODUCTS 


manufacturers are making only five or six 
lines instead of a customary 30 or more. 
Production is to be lower this year than 
last. 

Food, too, is a growing problem. The 
difficulty is that less meat, butter, canned 
foods and processed foods are available 
to the civilian than ever before. Meat and 
butter production are lower and military 
demands are up. Just now, the Govern- 
ment is taking 60 per cent of all beef and 
25 per cent of all butter produced, and is 
expected to take more. Some 220,600,000 
cases of canned goods are allotted to ci- 
vilians this year as compared with 253,- 
000,000 last year. 

Poultry, as a substitute for meat, is hard 
to find. Margarine, as a substitute for but- 
ter, is growing more expensive in terms of 
ration points. A temporary shortage of 
potatoes is impending. But there is to be 
an abundance of eggs, fresh fruits, vege- 
tables and cereal products. Transportation 
difficulties may cause temporary shortages 
in some areas, but, in the aggregate, the 
1945 civilian food supply is as great as 
that of prewar years, although its compo- 
sition is different. 

Other problems facing the civilian: 

Fuel. Low temperatures, at home and 
in the office, are to prevail to the end of 
this heating season, at least. Coal is scarce 
and transportation difficulties have added 
to the shortage. A 5 per cent reduction in 
dealers’ anthracite quotas has been or- 





BATTLE EXPERTS & UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
. « » luxury items will be squeezed by demands for work clothes, military uniforms 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


ONLY THE BEGINNING 


dered for February and March. Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes has banned 
coal deliveries in shortage areas to civilians 
with more than five days’ supply on ‘hand. 
The Government asks that temperatures 
be held to 68 degrees. A householder with 
an oil furnace is no better off. To make the 
quantity of oil rationed to him last 
through the winter, he must keep the ther- 
mometer at 68 or frequently lower. 

The motorist. Petroleum shortages also 
mean continuing vexations for the car 
owner. Gasoline supplies may grow tighter, 
especially in the East, before they become 
more plentiful. Military demand is to run 
high until the war in Europe is ended. In 
some Eastern areas, gasoline occasionally 
becomes unavailable, and sales are limited 
to one coupon’s worth as supplies increase. 
The motorist is finding tires harder to get, 
and he often is dismayed when he looks at 
his car. His automobile, in almost all cases, 
has been in operation since before Pearl 
Harbor. It is wearing out. Replacement 
parts can be had, but garages have lost 
many of their mechanics. Repairs take 
a week, two weeks or even longer. Mean- 
while, the tightly rationed pool of new 
autos left over from prewar days is 
down to a few thousands, and_ there 
is talk of commandeering automobiles on 
used-car lots to meet essential needs. 

Rail travel. Crowded cars, discomfort 
and delay have become the rule. The rail- 
roads are carrying four times as many pas- 
sengers as before the war, and with little 
or no new equipment. Seasonal service to 
resort areas has been discontinued. Sched- 
uled trains that have been running more 
than 65 per cent empty have been taken 


off 


Pullman reservations are booked weeks ° 


in advance, although the traveler some- 
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times can obtain a reservation that has 
been released by a last-minute cancella- 
tion. Railroads are empowered, although 
this authority scarcely has been exer- 
cised, to make room for wounded sol- 
diers and high-priority military personnel 
by canceling a civilian’s reservation at any 
point along his journey. War freight and 
troop movements come first, and passen- 
ger trains frequently are delayed to let 
such freight go through. To decrease the 
travel load, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has forbidden conventions of 
more than fifty delegates. Several hundred 
such meetings, planned for months, have 
been abandoned. 

Essential jobs. Legislation pending in 
Congress threatens to jail men from 18 to 
45, if they refuse to accept jobs in essen- 
tial war work. There is, however, much 
question as to whether so stringent a 





FUEL CHIEF ICKES 
- « . temperature down 


measure will be passed. Meanwhile, the 
War Manpower Commission is experiment- 
ing with a plan under which nonessential 
industries must discharge a portion of 
their workers, in the hope of forcing them 
into the war plants. There are other diffi- 
culties about changing work. To take a 
new job, a worker must obtain a certifi- 
cate of availability from his old employer, 
and have his transfer approved by the 
United States Employment — Service. 
USES, wherever possible, tries to put him 
into war production. 

Recreation. Outside of working hours, 
recreational facilities are diminishing. 
Professional baseball is threatened. Draft 
boards have been ordered to re-examine 
the 4-F’s who last season principally made 
up the teams. A new attitude in Washing- 
ton holds that, if these men are fit physi- 


cally for strenuous sports, the Army cap 
use them. Horse racing and dog racing 
have been prohibited. The moving-picture 
industry, too, is having difficulties. It 
1945 allotment of film, much needed by 
the military, has been reduced to a point 
which means 30 fewer feature-length pic. 
tures than the 400 made last year. 

The restraints and irritations scarcely 
stop here. There are others, big and little, 

Vexations. The civilian usually must 
stand in line for cigarettes, theater, rail- 
road and bus tickets, at some department 
and grocery store counters, and to obtain 
tables in restaurants and night clubs, 
After February 1, the store owner must 
darken his show windows and the theater 
operator is allowed one dim light in 
his marquee, where previously hundreds 
burned. Outdoor advertising and display 
lighting is out and even street lights are 
to be dimmed. The purpose is to save coal. 
Shortages of doctors, nurses and hospital 
rooms bring worries about health. There 
are these and many more. 

In total, these scarcities and_ restric- 
tions, which developed gradually and now 
are to be accentuated, have worked pro- 
found changes in the life of the civilian. 
The old question—‘*Don’t you know there’s 
a war on?”—is not asked any longer. 

When one war ends, however, today’s 
trend will be reversed. At that time, many 
of the restrictions now being imposed or 
tightened will be loosened or removed. 
The change that will occur, even so, will 
be less sweeping than would have been 
the case if the Germans had not set the 
American Army in Europe back on its 
heels last December. The Army and Navy 
are determined to keep -civilian enthusi- 
asms in hand when there is only the Jap- 
anese war to fight. 











—Burck in Chicago Times 
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Breaking Nazi Grip in Key Areas: 
Converging of Forces on Reich 


The Allies are striking into Germany 
from both the East and West in a co- 
ordinated drive to end the war. 

From the East, the Russians are stab- 
bing at Germany’s vitals—East Prussia, 
Silesia, the valley of the Oder, and Berlin. 
Russian conquest of East Prussia already 
is assured. Part or all of the industrial 
region of Silesia is lost to the Germans. The 
Oder River in its upper reaches has been 
crossed. And Berlin lies directly ahead of 
the Russian armies that have been pushing 
across Central Poland. 

From the West, a full-scale offensive 
of the Americans and British again is 
threatening to smash across the Rhine and 
into the industrial region of the Ruhr. 

Each of these objectives in Germany is a 
military prize. Each has had an important 
place in Germany’s conduct of the war. Al- 
lied strategy is based upon the idea that 
Germany’s loss of these key areas would 
destroy her power of organized resistance. 

East Prussia, besides being the home 
of Germany’s Junkers and the cradle of 
her military tradition, is important be- 
cause of its location. It flanks the Polish 
plains that lie between Moscow and Ber- 
lin. It long has been the springboard for 
German offensives against Russia. From 
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an economic standpoint, it is important 
for its food production and shipbuilding. 
Loss of East Prussia, by itself, is a bad blow 
for Germany, but not necessarily fatal. 
Silesia, lying in the upper part of the 
Oder River valley, is another military 
asset that, as the map shows, Germany can 
ill afford to lose. This region ranks second 
only to the Ruhr as a center of Germany's 
war industry. Rich in coal, iron, zine, cop- 
per and lead, it was developed by the 
Nazis as the industrial heart of their new 
empire in Eastern Europe. To this region 
have been transferred vital war industries 
bombed out of the Ruhr. Silesia, part of 
which lies in Poland and part in Czecho- 
slovakia, has several cities of 100,000 or 
more. The largest is Breslau, with more 
than 600,000. Others are Gleiwitz, Beu- 
then and Hindenburg. Contributing to 
Silesia’s industrial efficiency is a network 
of railroads and canals. Loss of this area 
would cost Germany close to one fourth 
of her war production, and would be even 
more serious than the loss of East Prussia. 
Berlin would be a great military prize 
even if it were not the capita! of Germany. 
With a population of more than 4,000,000, 
it extends 34 miles from east to west. It is 
the leading railway center of Germany, 
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being the focal point of 12 main lines. It is 
also Europe’s principal center of air trans- 
port. Berlin’s 200 major factories, employ- 
ing 10 per cent of Germany’s industrial 
workers, produce airplane engines, elec- 
trical equipment. chemicals, machine toois, 
and a great variety of metal products. 
Berlin also is the administrative center of 
the highly geared economic and military 
machine of Nazi Germany. It is regarded 
by Allied military experts as the greatest 
prize of all. 

Germany’s choice, with her country 
invaded in both the East and the West, is 
which of her military assets she will de- 
fend to the last. The German leaders are 
sacrificing East Prussia with the hope of 
saving Silesia. They are giving up Silesia 
sooner than Berlin. But, in the West, they 
are threatened also with loss of the Ruhr. 
If they transfer enough troops from the 
West to strengthen their defenses against 
the Russians in the East, they may find 
the Americans and British pouring across 
the Rhine and into the heart of Germany. 
Some military men think that the Ger- 
mans, due to their fear of the Russians, : 
may prefer that the big-scale invasion of 
Germany, when it comes, be carried out 
mainly by the Americans and British. 

In any event, Germany cannot stand 
the loss, one after another, of her vital in- 
dustrial areas. When the Allied armies 
have taken not only the Ruhr and Silesia, 
but also Berlin itself, the war in Europe 
will be over. 
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MOVE TO STREAMLINE CONGRESS: 
SMOOTHER FUNCTIONING AS GOAL 


Proposals for Simplifying Legislativé and Committee Processes 


Delays that result from 
present rules. Higher pay 
sought for all members 


Congress is being showered with criti- 
cism. It is being called upon to do the big- 
gest job in its history. It must appropriate 
billions, fix America’s place in the postwar 
world, pass upon big policies of national 
economics. But critics say it is trying to do 
the work of a bulldozer with a child’s 
shovel, that a man-sized democracy is 
jhampered by the methods of an infant re- 
public. 

Even staunch advocates of the old ways 
of doing things are being shaken by the 
criticism. They think of Congress as the 
‘bulwark of democracy, as a sure barrier to 
‘the rise of any dictator. But they agree 
that many congressional methods are out- 
worn and need changing. Congress finally 
has come to the decision to create a joint 
committee to investigate Congress, itself. 
The committee will tackle the job of 
streamlining Congress for efficiency. 

All sorts of plans are being pressed for- 
ward. They are aimed at: wiping out 
duplicating committees; remedying the 
seniority method of picking committee 


chairmen; achieving effective instruments 
for making and carrying out party poli- 
cies; giving expert help to committees and 


REPRESENTATIVE MONRONEY 


... there is an inherent physical difficulty of dividing a Congressman 
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individual memopers; curtailing the use of 
the Senate filibuster; remedying technical 
deficiencies in legislative and appropriating 
procedures; getting Cabinet members be- 
fore Congress for questioning, and raising 
the pay of members of Congress. 

Slow motion. But the committee does 
not intend to be hurried. Representative 
A. S. Mike Monroney of Oklahoma, who 
with the late Senator Francis Maloney, of 
Connecticut, was a co-sponsor of the con- 
gressional reform measure, does not expect 
its early recommendations to be too dras- 
tic. Mr.- Monroney that overwork 
contributed to the death of Senator Ma- 
loney, who was trying to make their jobs 
easier for other members of Congress. 

At the outset, the committee will move 
forward with measures upon which there 
is fairly common agreement. Larger and 
better-paid staffs for congressional offices 
already have been provided. A few com- 
mittees already have the power to hire ex- 
pert assistance. This movement will be 
continued. Gradually, the committee will 
come to grips with the problems of stream- 
lining congressional committees, providing 
more pay for Congressmen and helping to 
lighten their burdens still more. 

The:committee has two years of life. Its 
approach will be slow toward the two basic 
and most troublesome problems. One of 
these is the seniority system by which un- 
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fit men sometimes are lifted to the chair- 
manship of important committees simply 
by getting re-elected and outliving other 
men. The other is the inherent physical 
difficulty of dividing a Congressman into 
two men, one to lobby for his district and 
the other to safeguard national policies. 

Fewer committees. Before either of 
these problems is tackled, the committee 
will wrestle with the question of trimming 
down the number of congressional com- 
mittees. The need for simplifying the com- 
mittee structure of Congress is generally 
recognized on Capitol Hill. But personal 
pride and the scramble for power stand in 
the way. If the committees are. trimmed 
down, there will be fewer chairmanships 
for ambitious men. 

The usual course of a bill through Con- 
gress is through the committees of the 
House and Senate. These committees, deal- 
ing with separate subjects, are little Con- 
eresses of themselves. They operate under 
the same rules that govern their respective 
houses. After they have approved a bill, it 
goes to the floor for consideration. Only by 
extraordinary procedure, rarely exercised, 
and then by a majority of the House or 
Senate membership, can a bill be extri- 
cated from one of these committees against 
the will of a majority of that committee. 
Many a bill that otherwise might have be- 
come law has died at the hands of an un- 
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friendly commit- 
tee. 

The Senate has 
33 permanent and 
12 temporary com- 
mittees. The House 
has 48 permanent 
and eight special 
committees. And 
Congress has 23 
joint committees 
and commissions. 
The boundaries of 
these committees 
often overlap. The 
Senate has com- 
mittees on Com- 
Interstate 
Commerce, Man- 
ufactures and 
Patents. It has 
commit- 
tees on Claims and 
Pensions. The 
House has sepa- 
rate committees on 
Claims, Invalid Pensions, Pensions, War 
Claims and World War.Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. It has four regular elections commit- 
tees and a special one to investigate cam- 
paigns. 

In the welter of committees, chairmen 
scramble to gain control of legislation in 
which they are interested, either as friends 
or as enemies. Hot fights over jurisdiction 
arise in both houses. Planners say legisla- 
tion could be handled in a much more or- 
derly fashion if the number of committees 
were trimmed down to about 15 in each 
house, with each member serving on only 
one committee. 

As it is, Senators usually serve on four or 
more committees. Some have as many as 
ten committee assignments. The House 
has a few important, exclusive committees 
whose members are not allowed to accept 
any other committee assignments. But, in 
spite of its 435 members, the House has 
many persons who serve on six or eight 
different committees. This results in hasty 
or poorly considered legislation. One im- 
portant congressional leader says he was 
amazed at how little the members knew 
about outstanding legislation dealing with 
topmost national policies, when he had oc- 
casion to make inquiries. 

Expert knowledge needed. In these 
days, Congress is voting $7 for the rest of 
the Government for each penny it votes 
for its own upkeep. Most of the committee 
clerks know more about legislative history 
and procedure than they do about the na- 
tional policies with which their committees 
are concerned. 

Bills are written in Congress by a leg- 
islative drafting service consisting of eight 
lawyers. They cost Congress only $83,000 
a year for salaries and expenses. But the 
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office of Solicitor of the Agriculture De- 
partment alone has 600 employes and a 
yearly appropriation of $1,679,000. 

The total budget for the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, which supplies members of Congress 
with background information for their 
speeches and a miscellany of material of all 
kinds, is. only $225,000. It has one expert 
on social welfare. This expert receives 
$2,600 a year. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics spends $2,000,000 a year and the 
Social Security Board spends $3,000,000 a 
year collecting such material. They have 
plenty of experts. 

Local interests press in upon every 
member of Congress. One member esti- 
mates that upward of 75 per cent of his 
time goes into work on private matters for 
individuals back in his home district. These 
range from simple inquiries for informa- 
tion up to requests for jobs and aid in 
getting contracts. 

But he also estimates that 90 per cent 
of the members of Congress are kept in of- 
fice because of the way in which they han- 
dle these private requests. A survey by 
The United States News last November 
showed that a large percentage of the re- 
elected members admitted frankly that 
they believed this was why they kept their 
jobs. One member says that only when 
organized pressure groups take up the 
matter and make an issue of it does the 
average voter pay any attention to the 
way his Congressman votes on national 
legislation. It is the personal service that 
he is interested in. A well-paid chief clerk 
may be the answer to this problem. 

Representative Ramspeck, of Georgia, 
the Democratic whip, has suggested that 
a remedy might be found in a con- 


_—Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
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stitutional amend- 
ment under which 
each district would 
elect one member 
to handle legisla- 
tion and another 
to handle prob- 
lems of the con- 
stituency. But he 
would stipulate 
that the repre- 
sentative who han- 
dled problems of 
constituents 
should be forbid- 
den to run against 
the legislative rep- 
resentative, believ- 
ing it would be un- 
fair competition. 

The net result. 
Smothered by 
work, customs and 
rules, the average 
member gets little 
chance to study 
general legislation. His path is mapped out 
by custom and rule, walled in by work. 
Few get their heads over the wall dfntil 
they grow old in their jobs and are lifted 
by seniority to the top of a committee. 

A new member of the House applies 
for a committee assignment. Speaker Ray- 
burn looks over Democratic applications. 
Minority Leader Martin studies those of 
Republicans. If there is a vacancy and no 
older member wants it, the newcomer may 
get the assignment he wants. But special 
committees for each party make the final 
assignments. Chairman: Doughton’s Ways 
and Means Committee Democrats do this 
job for their party. Another group handles 
assignments for the Republicans. 

Often this leads to the assignment of 
members whose districts have special in- 
terests to committees that handle legisla- 
tion dealing with those subjects. A man 
from a seaport asks for assignment to com- 
mittees that handle rivers and_ harbors, 
waterways, naval and merchant marine 
affairs. A member from a farming district 
asks for the agriculture committee assign- 
ment. Similar interests shape other re- 
quests. This tends to put legislation from 
any subject in the hands of friends—or 
enemies—in the committees. It injects the 
district viewpoint into national legislation. 

Amid all of the tugs that pull at Con- 
gress, some critics marvel that any legisla- 
tion gets enacted. Little things may de- 
feat a member. Fear of criticism is holding 
back a pay raise now. Congress hesitates 
to vote one for itself while the “little steel” 
formula holds down the pay of workers. 
Only in an emergency like war or deep 
depression does Congress act swiftly. And 
then it sometimes gets called names for 
following outside leadership. 





—Harris & Ewing 
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Role of Synthetic Rubber 
As Postwar Rival of Crude 


New Industry’s Strides in Efficiency Expected 
To Permit Competition on More Even Terms 


Postponement of agreement 
to limit prices and output 
viewed as advantage to U.S. 


Every sign now suggests that this coun- 
try’s new synthetic rubber industry will 
be given at least one more year, and prob- 
ably two more, to prove itself before it 
must compete with natural rubber for the 
American market. In that period, the new 
industry may so perfect itself that it can 
compete on equal terms with Far East 
rubber. 

British and Dutch rubber interests are 
pressing the United States for an early 
decision concerning the future use to be 
made of synthetic rubber plants. They 
waht to know the price that syntheti¢ 
rubber must command if it is to be sold 
at a profit. They seek a decision on 
whether U.S. policy will be to protect 
this new industry or to turn it loose to 
meet free competition with natural rub- 
ber. 

U.S. policy is to put off for as long as 
possible an answer to these and other 
questions concerning rubber. For one 
thing, it now seems probable that the 
British will not be able to reconquer 
Sumatra, Java, Malaya and Borneo until 
late in 1945, or even 1946. Until these 
areas are retaken, crude rubber will not 
be available in large quantities. For a 
second thing, each month brings progress 
in the new synthetic rubber industry. New 
ways are being found to cut costs. The 
longer a decision is delayed on issues re- 
lated to the future of synthetic rubber, 
the more advantageous from this coun- 
try’s viewpoint may be the deal that can 
be made. 

Actually, this country now can gauge 
the prospect for both the synthetic and 
crude rubber industries. A study by John 
L. Collyer, president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., provides supply-and-demand figures 
from which certain conclusions can be 
drawn. Mr. Collyer is an adviser to the 
American representative of a rubber com- 
mittee, composed also of British and Dutch 
representatives, that is studying the world 
rubber situation. Conclusions that can be 
drawn are these: 

U.S. rubber capacity.Synthetic plants, 
built at a cost to the Government of $750,- 
000,000, produced approximately 800,000 
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tons last year. By the end of 1945, they 
are expected to produce at the yearly rate 
of 1,000,000 tons. That is twice as much 
rubber as this country was consuming an- 
nually before the war. , 

With this huge capacity available, the 
question arises as to what will happen 
when the Far East is cleared of Japanese, 
and natural rubber again becomes avail- 
able in large quantities. A timetable of 
natural rubber shipments appears to shape 
up like this: 

In 1945, assuming that the British will 
not reconquer the rubber area until late in 
the year, there will be need for most of the 
1,000,000 tons of synthetic rubber that 
will be produced in the United States as 
well as for the 100,000 tons of natural rub- 
ber that probably will be imported. No 
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large additional sources of natural rubber 
will be opened. 

In 1946 if access is had to the rubber 
of British and Dutch areas of the South- 
west Pacific, as much as 483,000 tons of 
natural rubber can be expected during that 
first: full year of possession. The United 
States may receive as much as 300,000 
tons from that total next year on the as- 
sumed bases of military operations. These 
300,000 tons of crude would be added to a 
potential 1,000,000 tons of synthetic. De- 
mand in that year, assuming one war is 
ended, is expected to total about 850,000 
tons, or 450,000 tons under supply. 

Here, then, is the rubber problem loom- 
ing not so far ahead. A decision will have 
to be made, sometime in the first year 
after main supply sources of natural rub- 
ber are reopened, whether to cut back 
somewhat in synthetic production or 
whether to limit imports of natural rub- 
ber. In that year, all natural rubber of- 
fered probably will be taken. 

In 1947, assuming that 1947 is the sec- 
ond year after natural rubber becomes 
available from principal producing areas, 
as much as 1,155,000 tons will be produced. 
The United States probably could receive 
700,000 tons of this total. Its total rubber 
needs will be an estimated 850,000 tons. It 
will have a synthetic rubber capacity of 
1,000,000 tons. This means that there will 
be available twice as much rubber—nat- 
ural and synthetic—as needed. 

A number of basic policy decisions will 
need to be made before this time arrives. 
The U.S. must decide whether to let its 
new synthetic rubber industry stand on its 
own feet to fight it out with natural rub- 
ber in price competition, or whether to 
protect its new industry. It will need to de- 
cide whether to keep a synthetic rubber 
industry of modest size, producing prob- 
ably 200,000 tons a year, or whether to 
limit imports of natural rubber. 

Decisions on these and other points may 
be influenced by developments in the syn- 


thetic rubber industry during the months 


just ahead. 

That industry in its brief life has made 
sensational strides. The official U.S. view 
is that each month of delay on a decision 
concerning this industry’s future will repre- 
sent an added advantage when the time 
comes to strike a bargain with the British 
and Dutch. 

As now explained by top-ranking off- 
cials, the U.S. will not place a tariff on im- 
ported natural rubber. This means that 
only the most efficient synthetic rubber 
plants probably will survive in postwar. 

At the same time, however, a price war 
and cutthroat competition with the nat- 
ural rubber industry is not wanted. It is 
to avoid a knockdown fight of this type 
that an agreement with the British and 
Dutch will be reached. 
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A WASTE OF NURSES? 


Uneven Distribution of Curtailed Civilian Supply as War Needs Rise 


Some hospitals overstaffed 
while others have shortages. 
limited forms of rationing 


A rush of nurses into the armed forces 
now is under way. Recruiting has snapped 
gut of a year-long slump that followed a 
porary cut in Army demand. Emer- 
gency needs for 22,000 more nurses to care 
for increasing numbers of casualties in the 
two wars apparently will be met by volun- 
ters. And, in Congress, there is a growing 
inclination to sidetrack the President’s 
recommendation for a draft of nurses. 

The other side of that picture of brisk 
recruiting is an unprecedented problem for 
civilians. The shift into the armed forces 
of women qualified for nursing will take 
avay one in every 10 nurses who now are 
erving the nonmilitary part of the popu- 
tion. The civilian supply, instead of be- 
ing drawn upon uniformly by a draft, is 
being curtailed most severely in areas 
vhere there is the greatest patriotic urge 
among nurses to volunteer. The net result: 

Distribution of nursing service among 
civilians is being thrown out of joint. 
Waste and shortages of civilian nurses are 
sid to exist almost side by side. A few 
hospitals have far above the average of 
me trained nurse for each five patients, 
vhile in many other hospitals the number 
of nurses is much below that average. 
Wealthy patients continue to get de luxe 
service of private nurses, while the public 
health in some communities, particularly 
where the family income average is low, is 
sid to be endangered by inadequate nurs- 
ing service. The background of such situa- 
tions is an interesting story. 

Military needs for nurses are up sharp- 
ly, due to a rise in the numbers of men 
who are being wounded in the heavy fight- 
ing. Even though recruiting each week now 
aceeds the former rate for each month, 
actually getting the nurses is not easy. be- 
cause Only two in each three volunteers 
tan meet required qualifications. 

Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon 
General of the Army, emphasizes that the 
needs of the wounded must not be neglect- 
ed. Now, about 51,000 nurses are in the 
srvices. That number soon is to rise to 73,- 
000,of whom 60,000 are allotted to the Army. 

The civilian supply of nurses is neces- 
sarily curtailed. Of the total of 274,000 
graduate nurses for all of this’ country’s 
heeds, only 223,000 now are available to 
erve civilians. Soon, that number is to be 
wut to about 201,000. 
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Civilian needs for nursing service have 
shifted greatly. They have grown most 
among the mushrooming populations of 
war work centers. The Government, lack- 
ing a national service law, has no power to 
order shifts of nurses to meet changing 
needs. Reliance on volunteering prevents 
the drafting of nurses most heavily from 
places where they best could be spared. 
Officials cite definite examples of bad dis- 
tribution that results from all such causes. 

“Luxury service” continues to tie up 
many nurses. Wealthy patients pay hand- 
somely for special attention that they do 
not really need. Some hold for weeks or 
months nurses who could be released in 
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hours or days. Some are alcoholics who 
could find substitutes for special nursing 
service. More than 60,000 nurses are on 
private duty. Officials say one third of 
them could be spared for vital work. 
Overstaffed hospitals, though rela- 
tively few in number, are holding con- 
siderable surpluses of nurses. One New 
York hospital has nearly twice its official 
quota. Recently, another reportedly had 
826 nurses to care for only 723 patients. 
Hoarding by hospitals is said to be with- 
holding 17,000 nurses from essential tasks. 
Understaffed hospitals, of which 
there are many, suffer from bad distribu- 
tion of nurses. Seventy-nine New York 
hospitals have only half as many nurses as 
they had three years ago. Most of the 





country’s small hospitals are shorthanded. 
The 95 Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
need 3,000 more nurses. Many public in- 
stitutions for tubercular and mental pa- 
tients are hit hard by staff losses. 

What to do is the question that is just 
beginning to be answered. Steps are being 
taken to cope with both factors in the 
civilian nursing problem. 

As to the shortage in numbers, efforts 
center on the training of more nurses. The 
training period has been cut from three to 
a minimum of two years. The number of 
graduates was 28,000 last year, will be 
32.000 this year, and may. go well over 
50,000 in 1946. A Red Cross call is out for 
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more volunteer nurses’ aides to increase 
the present total of 162,000. 

As to distribution, limited and _ local 
forms of rationing are being attempted or 
proposed. Nearly 100 hospitals in New 
York and many more in the rest of the 
country are restricting drastically the em- 
ployment of private nurses by patients. 
Home patients are being asked to give 
proof of need for special nursing ‘service. 

Thus, a start is being made toward ra- 
tioning. If acute needs are not met in other 
ways, there will be more frequent resort 
to limited rationing. But it is believed that 
this country cannot have a general and 
nation-wide system of rationing nursing 
service unless and until a real national 
service law is enacted. 
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The United States now is the greatest single military 
power in the world. That fact, acknowledged by Prime 
Minister Churchill, is demonstrated in the Pictogram. 
The Pictogram, however, reveals only part of the tremen- 
dous military achievement that this country has_per- 
formed in the last four vears. 

U.S. armed forces approximate 12,000,000 men, with 
8,000,000 in the Army and 4,000,000 in the Navy. That 
means that one out of every 11 persons in the U.S. now 
is in uniform. In addition, this country has recruited an 
army of war workers as large as the army of fighters. It 
has built and manned the world’s greatest merchant ma- 
rine and has given its allies $36,000,000,000 worth of mili- 
tary supplies and services. Finally, the country’s pro- 
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ductive capacity is giving its people a higher standard 
of living than ever was enjoyed in peacetime. 

Russia’s Army, estimated at 12,000,000, equals U.S. 
strength in numbers, but efficiency fails to approach that 
of the U.S. The Soviets have mobilized about one out of 
every 15 persons in the population, but that Army is re- 
ceiving important supplics from U.S. arsenals. Lend- 
Lease deliveries of 300,000 motor vehicles, 11,000 planes, 
and thousands of tons of other equipment are contribut- 
ing heavily to the driving power of Russian forces. 

The British Empire has 8,700,000 persons under arms. 
The United Kingdom is contributing 5,000,000 to this 
force, which amounts to about one person in every 10 in 
‘england, Scotland, Wales and North Ireland. A substan- 
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tial portion of British strength, however, is ineffective be- 
cause India’s Army of 2,000,000 men lacks modern weap- 
ons. If this Army is to become effective, equipment and 
supplies must come from U.S. war plants. 

The same situation prevails with respect to other na- 
tions. China’s striking power can’t improve unless equip- 
ment comes from America. The French want to add 
1,200,000 men to forces in Western Europe, but they, too, 
must be armed by U.S. war plants. The fact is that the 
United States is supplying as many fighters as any other 
nation, and, in addition, is providing the arms that are 
tipping the scales against Germany and Japan. 

German forces, now estimated at 6,000,000 men, com- 
prise one in every 13 persons in the population. This ratio 
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cannot be increased because of war casualties, and Ger- 
man reserves are dwindling steadily. The Nazis also have 
lost some 5,000,000 troops through the surrender of Italy, 
Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. German mili- 
tary power is weakening further from the loss of resources 
and factories throughout Europe and, now, inside Ger- 
many itself. 

Japan’s Army and Navy of 5,000,000 represents one 
out of every 15 Japanese. This force could be increased 
by calling another 3,500,000 available men, but Japan’s 
industrial strength is tiny beside that of the U.S. 

The military might of the United States, besides assur- 
ing victory in two wars, promises to strengthen the Presi- 
dent’s bargaining power in arranging the peace. 
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ECLIPSING WORLD PROBLEMS 


Conflict Over Wallace Nomination, Promotion of Elliott Roosevelt 


Attention of Congress 
centered on Executive's 
ouster of Jesse Jones 


In staccato sequence, President Roose- 
velt last week fired at Congress a series of 
proposals that blotted out talk of foreign 
affairs. He picked Henry A. Wallace to 
replace Jesse H. Jones in the Cabinet. He 
named Aubrey Williams to head the Rural 
Electrification Administration. And in a 
routine Army promotion he asked Con- 
gress to make his son, Elliott, a brigadier 
general. 

The reaction was instantaneous. Con- 
gress already was stirred by the ousting 
of three servicemen from a plane to make 
way for a dog that Col. Elliott Roosevelt 
sent his wife in California. Mr. Williams 
was a pet target of Congress when he was 
head of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. And the Jones-Wallace feud is a 
historic one. Its principals drew great 
crowds to a Senate committee hearing. 

Mr. Roosevelt's letter. A blunt letter 
to Mr. Jones had stated the case baldly 
for the President and precipitated the 
tumult. The President spoke of the long 
friendship between him and Mr. Jones, the 
excellent job the latter had done, and said: 

“Henry Wallace deserves almost any 
service which he believes he can satis- 
factorily perform. I told him this at the 
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CROWD AT CAPITOL 
A tumult was precipitated... 
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end of the campaign in which he dis- 
played the utmost devotion to our cause, 
traveling almost incessantly and working 
for the success of the ticket in a great 
many parts of the country. Though net 
on the ticket himself, he gave of his 
utmost toward the victory which ensued. 

“He has told me that he thought he 
could do the greatest amount of good in 
the Department of Commerce, for which 
he is fully suited. and I feel, therefore, 
that the Vice President should have this 
post in the new Administration. 

“Tt is for this. reason only that IT am 
asking you to relinquish this present post 
for Henry and I want to tell you that it 
is in no way a lack of appreciation for all 
that you have done and I hope you will 
continue to be a part of the Government. 

“During the next few days I hope you 
will thnk about a new post—there are 
several ambassadorships which are vacant 
or about to be vacated. I make this sugges- 
tion among many other posts and I hope 
you will have a chance, if you think well 
of it. to speak to Ed Stettinius.” 

Mr. Jones’s letter went straight to the 
point. He replied: 

“T have your letter of today asking that 
I relinquish my post as Secretary of Com- 
merce, which carries with it the vast finan- 
cial and war production agencies within 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and its 
subsidiaries. so that you can give it to 
Henry Wallace as a reward for his sup- 
port of you in the campaign. 

“You state that Henry thinks he could 
do the greatest amount of good in the 
Department of Commerce and that you 
consider him fully suited for the post. 
With all due respect, Mr. President, while 
I must accede to your decision, I cannot 
agree with either of you. 

“You refer very kindly to’ our long 
friendship . . . our splendid relations . . . 
my splendid excellent 
way I have carried out the many difficult 
tasks. You . say that T have your full 
confidence . . . 

“It is difficult to reconcile these en- 
comiums with your avowed purpose to re- 
place me. 

“I feel and have felt a great sense of 
responsibility to the Congress and to you 
for the proper administration of the laws 
with respect to the RFC that have been 
passed in the expectation that they would 
be administered by me or someone experi- 
enced in business and finance. 

“,.. For you to turn over all these as- 


services .. . the 


sets and responsibilities to a man imexperi- 
enced in business and finance will, I be- 
lieve, be hard for the business and financial 
world to understand. 

“|... My 13 years of Government sery- 
ice are ample evidence of my desire to be 
of any assistance L,can to the Government 
.. . But IT seek no job.” 

Congress’s reaction. Mr. Jones im. 
plied clearly that he would leave the case 
in the hands of his friends in Congress, 
Many a Senator and Representative is 
indebted to him for bailing out con- 
stituent firms during the depression. Sen- 
ators took up Mr. Jones’s case imme- 
diately. After hearing the two principals, 
a Senate committee voted 15 to 4 to re 
move RFC from the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Commerce. Then it voted 14 
to 5 against giving the Cabinet post to Mr. 
Wallace. The storm moved on to the Sen- 
ate floor and to the House. 

Still waiting for an airing is the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Williams as REA chief. An 
inquiry into the shipment by Army officers 
of dogs and other things by air is shaping 
up, prompted by the travels of Elliott 
Roosevelt’s dogs from England to Califor- 
nia. His confirmation as brigadier general 
may wait. In the meantime, Congress is 
doing very little talking about the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policies. If he had wanted 
to put a damper on such discussion, he 
has succeeded. 





—Acme 
COL. & MRS. ROOSEVELT 
... and Congress was stirred 
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. . ‘Deatheredge was five feet, ten 
and a half inches tall,’ continued the 
detective. ‘If he had really been shot 
while sitting in his library, the bullet 
—fired by a man six feet, one-quarter 
inch tall—would have entered his 


skull at an angle of...” 


» : 
Piry the poor mystery writer who 
vets tangled in his figures at this 


point! But, after all, it will cost him 


AYER & SON 


only some midnight oil to straighten 
the matter out. 

In the case of a business man, 
muddles in calculation usually can- 
not be so easily remedied. Hence his 
insistence upon accuracy in figures. 

This need for a speedy, economi- 
cal means of getting up-to-the- 
minute, dependable figures and facts 
is shown by Management’s contin- 


ual and increasing reliance upon 





Comptometer adding-calculating 


machines and modern Comptometer 
methods.- 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1726 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois, is sold exclusively 


by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Lhe nities 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 7 
the other members of the stoff who report, interpret, and forecad 





President Roosevelt on the eve of his trip to the “Big 
Three” conference has made the same mistake that 
the late President Wilson made in December 1918 as 
he left for the Paris Peace Conference—the mistake of 
underestimating the importance of political solidarity 
on the home front while absorbed in foreign policy. 

As was said on this page during the last campaign, 
internal peace is the key to external peace. Millions of 
independent voters who cast their ballots for a contin- 
uance of Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership in foreign affairs 
believed that somehow or other the domestic policies 
could be expected to right themselves or could be cor- 
rected after the war is over. 

But what these independent voters didn’t think 
about was that Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership and prestige 
in handling foreign policy might be imperiled to such 
an extent by his ineptitude in handling domestic af- 
fairs as to cause greater divisions among us on foreign 
policy than could be justified by mere differences of 
opinion on the broad issues of the peace settlement. 

Mr. Wilson, too, neglected the-situation on the home 
front and kept himself preoccupied with foreign pol- 
icy. Mr. Roosevelt has evidently given so little thought 
to the domestic situation that he nonchalantly reopens, 
on the day after his inauguration, the bitter “left” and 
“right” wing conflict which so many of us had hoped 
could be kept dormant at least until after the war. 


Good inaugural address: The 
speech of the President was a model of brevity and 
objectivity. It was non-partisan and on a high plane— 
clearly the best of all his inaugural addresses and one 
of the best that any President has ever delivered. It 
spoke the soul of America and reflected a humility in 
keeping with the solemnity of the occasion. 

But the very same afternoon, Mr. Roosevelt was 
writing a letter to Jesse Jones conceding that the latter 
had performed a great public service these last 13 years 
but asking him to step out so that a political reward 
might be bestowed on the retiring Vice President. 

The letter may never have been intended for publica- 
tion—it reads that way—but some of the Wallace sup- 
porters who have not been too sure of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sincerity ever since last summer’s experience behind 


inaugural 


FOURTH-TERM FRICTION 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


el 


the scenes of the Democratic National Convention, are 
saying privately that the President deliberately wrote 
as he did expecting that the publication of the letter 
would create such a rumpus as to depreciate Wallace’s 
public position and perhaps even cause the Senate to 
reject the nomination for both Secretary of Commerce 
and Federal Loan Administrator. 


Wallace supporters suspicious: Whatever 
injustice lurks behind such suspicions—and the devi- 
ous moves of politics unhappily breed such attitudes 
among sympathizers with as well as foes of the New 
Deal—the fact remains that Mr. Roosevelt did not call 
in Jesse Jones, his intimate friend and colleague of these 
many years, and talk the matter out with him face to 
face. Obviously he hesitated to do this because it was 
an unpleasant task. Mr. Roosevelt may be accused of a 
lack of courage in such situations but the probability 
is that he, like many a man who feels himself forced 
to do something he doesn’t want to do, took what 
looked like the easiest way out. 

The President openly states that he had to pay a 
political debt to Mr. Wallace. This sounds exaggerat- 
ed. For while the former Vice President did make 
speeches and work for the Democratic ticket, his con- 
tribution was much less than that of Sidney Hillman, 
for instance, or Chairman Hannegan or any one of a 
number of others, including Jesse Jones himself. Mr. 
Jones, for instance, helped to swing conservative votes 
that might have elected Dewey, whereas Mr. Wallace 
was listened to in the campaign primarily by “left wing- 
ers” who would have never voted for Dewey anyway. 

So something more powerful than political or pet- 
sonal obligation to Henry Wallace moved the -Presi- 
dent. It was unquestionably his debt to the CIO-PAC 
and not to Mr. Wallace alone which bothered him. 
This has been amply demonstrated since the Wallace 
nomination was sent to the Senate. From every side in 
Congress, the usual champions of what the CIO-PAC 
wants have risen to urge confirmation of the Wallace 
nomination as a means of guaranteeing post-war jobs. 
The appointment has been linked in a public statement 
by Mr. Wallace himself to efforts to produce 60,000,- 
000 jobs by utilizing the government lending agencies. 
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et pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


Ljional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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Payment of political debt by award of public office in Jones-Wallace case 
reopens struggle between “left” and “‘right’’ wings in America—Lack of political 


solidarity in domestic field may carry over into foreign affairs. 


The idea is to pay lip service to the principle of reli- 
ance on private enterprise but to declare that govern- 
ment must step in and assure jobs anyway. The issue 
is clearly not personal. It is ideological. The men who 
espouse the turning over of billions of dollars of gov- 
enment credit to the henchmen of the “left wing” are 
believers in certain forms of state socialism. They 
honestly think the way to restore prosperity and main- 
tain full employment after the war is to spend and 
lend government money by the billions. They would 
go back to deficit-financing and the WPA, which was 
acolossal failure as a means of curing depression. 

The opposite viewpoint is equally sincere. It holds 
that with a public debt reaching beyond $300,000,000,- 
000, there comes a time when public confidence in the 
value of our paper money must not be allowed to fal- 
te. It holds also that after the war there must be a 
drive to reduce rather than increase the public debt. 
Otherwise, our whole financial and economic structure 
could go the way of Germany, which, five years after 
the last war, went to pieces and started the wave of 
economic chaos in Europe that gave Hitler his chance 
for leadership and dictatorship. 

If the CIO-PAC has so much political strength as 
to try to dictate to Mr. Roosevelt appointments of 
such major importance, one wonders why a President 
who has just been elected to a fourth term needs to 
be concerned unless he is aiming for a fifth term. 


A fifth term? The country was asked by Mr. 
Roosevelt and his supporters to believe that only the 
war situation caused him to accept a fourth-term 
nomination last year and that he really wanted to 
retire. But perhaps Mr. Roosevelt thinks there is a 
chance that the Japanese war may not be over by 
June 1948 or that the problems resulting from an 
earlier end of the war in 1946 or 1947 may be so stupen- 
dous as to produce another national emergency in 
1948 which, it might be insisted again by friends of 
the President, should cause us not to change horses. 

Certainly it would seem that Mr. Roosevelt could 
—if he is not ambitious politically—throw off all 
political obligations in his fourth term and keep pol- 
itics adjourned till the major problems of the war 


are solved. Instead, the President has stirred up new 
feuds and intensified old feuds. 

The Democratic party in Congress is split on the 
CIO-PAC demands. The Republicans now will form 
a coalition with the dissenting Democrats. In effect, 
Mr. Roosevelt will not have a majority in Congress 
behind him on many domestic issues. It will be a 
miracle if this friction doesn’t overflow. into the for- 
eign policy field this time as it did during Woodrow 
Wilson’s administration. Bitterness breeds more bit- 
terness, and political friction introduces personal 
antagonisms. The task of national leadership by a 
President then becomes more and more difficult. 


Political rewards and public offices: 
Plainly Mr. Roosevelt has blundered in his letter to 
Jesse Jones and all that it implies. Apart from the 
ideological controversies it raises, the President’s 
evaluation of Cabinet offices and the post of Federal 
Loan Administrator and ambassadorships as jobs to 
be handed out like postmasterships in the fashion of 
Andrew Jackson’s “to-the-victor-belongs-the-spoils” 
concept is to turn the clock back in the progress of 
American government. He concedes by his letter 
that he is playing politics even as tens of thousands 
of American boys are dying overseas. 

The Congress alone can save the President from the 
humiliating position in which he has placed himself 
by his letter to Jesse Jones. The Senate began last 
week to consider a proposal by Senator George to sep- 
arate by statute the Federal Loan Agency from the 
Department of Commerce. If Mr. Wallace enters the 
Cabinet in any post now, he will do so with his own 
prestige diminished and the whole moral fabric of the 
New Deal deteriorated to levels reminiscent of the days 
of the wicked Republicans of the Harding era. To 
award a Cabinet post as a political reward is a viola- 
tion of federal statutes. The episode is shameful. 

The way to external peace is internal peace. That 
means self-restraint by victorious politicians as well 
as forbearance by the defeated. Mr. Roosevelt has 
defined “power politics” as an abuse of power, wheth- 
er in the foreign or domestic field. This is-no time 
for “power politics” on the home front. 














Le leew Listed: 
HOW FARMERS CAN GET CROP INSURANCE 


The Government is getting ready to 
make another experiment in crop insur- 
ance, on a broadened scale. Under instruc- 
tions from Congress, new machinery is 
being set up to offer farmers insurance 
against losses on their 1945 crops of wheat, 
cotton and flax. In addition, tests will be 
made this year in insuring producers of 
corn and tobacco against crop failures. 
The results may have far-reaching effects 
not only for farmers, but also for those 
who deal with farmers—businessmen, 
storekeepers, bankers and others. 

The outcome of the crop insurance plan 
has a meaning also for the taxpayer. For, 
if the Federal Government loses money 
on the plan, the taxpayer will foot the bill. 
Many supporters of the undertaking pre- 
dict that crop insurance will be self-sup- 
porting after a short time. Others foresee 
a considerable cost to taxpayers. The Gov- 
ernment’s losses before Congress called a 
halt on the previous five-year experience 
in this field have been placed at more than 
$40,000,000. Many farmers failed to par- 
ticipate in the earlier program. 

In writing the new crop insurance plan 
last December, Congress made a number 
of changes. This raises many questions of 
how the new plan will work, who is entitled 
to participate, and just what protection is 
given farmers against crop losses. 


First, what crop insurance involves: 


Finishing touches now are being put on the 
plan which will give participating farmers 
protection against the loss or heavy dam- 
age of their crops. The program will be in 
operation for the spring planting of the 
three main crops involved—wheat, cotton 
and flax. This means that those who want 
to get their early plantings covered must 
act quickly, must decide within the next 
few weeks if they want insurance. A dead 
line soon will be fixed on the time when 
application can be made for insurance. 
Those in charge hope to have it in full op- 
eration by March 15, or earlier. 


The program will be under the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp., which will be as- 
sisted by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency. This insurance corporation was 
being liquidated, as the result of an earlier 
order by Congress, when the new law was 
passed. It now is being rebuilt. Funds are 
on hand to start the program, but a new 
appropriation may be needed by summer. 


What a farmer gets in case of crop 
damage or failure: 


A farmer can insure a crop only up to 75 
per cent of the expected yield. This is 
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based upon the average yield of this crop 
on his farm over a period of years. In case 
of total loss of a crop, a farmer would col- 
lect indemnity for only three fourths of the 
loss. The other one fourth would be his 
own loss. As a rule, the Government pays 
for the loss with a check, involving the 
price of so many bushels of wheat or 
pounds of cotton, rather than in the com- 
modity itself. 

Here is how it works in practice: Suppose 
a farmer wants to insure the wheat crop 
on his farm where the average yield has 
been 12 bushels an acre. He goes to his 
county AAA office and applies for insur- 
ance. He signs a contract and pays, or ar- 
ranges to pay, the premium. Under the 
contract, his crop is insured up to 75 per 
cent of expected yield, or up to 9 bushels 
an acre. If his production is 9 or more 
bushels, he collects no indemnity. If it is 
6 bushels, he collects an indemnity of 3 
bushels an acre. If he gets only 3 bushels 
per acre, the Government pays him the 
equivalent of 6 bushels of wheat for each 
acre insured, 


What the farmer pays for insurance cov- 
erage: 

The farmer pays a premium on his crop 

insurance, just as a person pays a premium 

on health or life insurance. The rate of this 

premium on each crop involved is fixed by 


the Federal Crop Insurance Corp. This 


premium might vary from area to area. 
Thus, for wheat, the premium might 
amount to one and one half bushels of 
wheat for each acre insured. 


In practice, the farmer usually will not 


actually deliver a specified number of bush- 
els of wheat as a premium payment. He 
has the choice of paying in either the com- 
modity involved or in cash. Suppose he is 
insuring 30 acres of wheat and the annual 
rate of his premium is a bushel and a half 
per acre. He could give the Government 
a check for the market value of 45 bushels 
of wheat, the actual wheat itself, or a 
warehouse receipt for 45 bushels. If the 
crop were cotton, it would be a certain 
number of pounds of cotton or the cash 
value of the commodity. 


Against what kinds of losses is a farmer 
insured? 


The insurance involves almost all kinds 
of risks. Producers of wheat, cotton and 
flax can insure their crops against losses 
from unavoidable causes that include 
drought, flood, hail, wind, winterkill, light- 
ning, fire, excessive rain, snow, frost, tor- 
nado, hurricane, wild life, insect infesta- 


tion and plant disease. The Federal Crop 
Insurance Corp., however, may limit the 
insurance in any area or on any farm 
where the risk may be considered too 
great. 

This does not mean that a farmer can sit 
by and watch his crop rot and then col- 
lect an indemnity. He is not entitled to 
collect if the loss is due to his neglect or 
mistakes or if he fails to follow good farm- 
ing practices. 


On what crops can the insurance be ob- 
tained? 


The main part of the program for 1945 
applies to wheat, cotton and flax. The in- 
surance will not be available in any county 
unless applications are filed for insurance 
on a commodity to be raised on 50 farms 
in that county or on one third of the farms 
that usually produce that commodity. An 
exception is made in the case of a farm 
that borders a county having a crop in- 
surance program. 


In addition, a test will be made this year 
with insurance on crops of corn and _ to- 
bacco. This test will be limited to 20 coun- 
ties that produce these commodities. After 
a period of not more than three years, Con- 
gress will decide whether to make these 
programs permanent. Similar experiments 
may be made in subsequent years on such 
crops as oats, barley, rye, dry beans, rice, 
peanuts, soybeans, fruits, hay, sugar beets, 
sugar cane, timber and forests, potatoes 
and other vegetables. 


Finally, how is it planned to make the 
program self-supporting? 


This hope is based largely upon a system 
of building up reserves from premiums and 
trimming down indemnity payments, if 
necessary, in very bad crop years. After 
the crop year of 1948, the law requires 
that a reserve be established of not less 
than 10 per cent of the premiums collected 
on any commodity. It also requires that, 
after 1949, claims for losses shall be paid 
on a pro rata reduced basis in any year 
when claims for losses on any commodity 
exceed the premiums collected less the ac- 
cumulated premium reserves, Also, after 
1949, administrative expenses cannot be 
more than 25 per cent of the premiums 
collected in the preceding year. 


Some of the sponsors of the new insurance 
plan describe it as experimental. The goal 
is to get it upon a self-paying basis within 
five years. If this is not done, they say, it is 
quite likely that the entire program will 
be scrapped. 
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Z One day you'll sit in your living. room while" 
- world events form an endless caravan before 
i thi Winn your eyes. 
vl “at ) il Television will have “arrived”... out of the 
Wi Wal ll f Hl unseen universe of the electron. 
J pce | ls) H | Nickel will be present on that occasion too— 


vi il! 
at { 


Aa a lh ‘= | PS | for in all television tubes it is Nickel, coated 
yn | he : ' lp : g with barium and strontium oxides, that 

YT TH ee a al “hatches” the electrons. This red hot Nickel 

i N WW nF ay lll base cathode gives off an endless stream of 

| os ANS a wy y particles of negative electricity. These are 

SS \ " WEY 2)| xe Se | the “electrons” that do man’s bidding —that 


enable him to break up a picture into thou- 
sands of pieces and fit them back together 
again on your television screen. 
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Nickel is as essential in ——<* 
the radio broadcasting [22 |] 
station’s tubes as in the 
tubes in your home set. Just as it helped 
give birth to radio, Nickel is assisting 
television not only in providing the ex- 
tremely efficient cathode but for other 
parts of many tubes. In these and 
dozens of other ways versatile Nickel 
is your “unseen friend”—as much a 
part of your daily life as the blueing 
in your laundry or the yeast in 
your bread. 
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[nternat! New York 5, N. Y. 
International Nickel—world’s largest miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum 
metals ... the producers of INCO Nickel 

alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 





BUY AND HOLD 
WAR BONDS 

















setesecsecseceeeees YOUR Product can be 


improved with a Kimpreg’ Surface 


A revolutionary new alloy-like material 
is achieved by fusing to plywood’s sur- 
face a cured plastic skin of kimpREG. This 
resultant material is not a plywood in the , 
ordinary sense, not a conventional plas- 
tic laminate. It is a- brand new, better 
structural medium with countless appli- 
cations in many products—including, very 
probably, those you plan for post-war 
production. 

With kimprec, plywood is converted 
into an improved substance which can be 
machined, formed and fastened like ordi- 
nary wood—yet has a plastie’s smooth, 
tough surface and beautiful, permanent, 
paintless finish. 

Krvprec adds the following advantages 
to plywood: 1, increases durability and 
flexural strength; 2, provides resistance to 
moisture and vapor; 3, armor-plates against 


Among the users of KIMPREG are: Buffelen Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company; Olympic Plywood Company; Washington 


A PRODUCT OF 








Veneer Company; and The Wheeler, Osgood Company; all of © 


whom are currently producing a Douglas Fir Plywood surfaced 
with KIMPREG. This product is sold under the trade name 
of Inderon. 





extreme abrasion; 4, prevents surface 
checks; 5, diminishes grain-raising effects; 
6, makes the material scuffproof, splinter- 
proof, snag-resistant; 7, affords a stain- 
proof, washable, “‘wipe clean’”’ surface; 8, 
creates resistance to chemical action, 
decay, temperature-extremes, fire, vermin, 
and mold. Moreover, it is warm to the 
touch, does not have the chill “‘feel’’ of 
metal surfaces. 

Today all kimprec is required for mili- 
tary needs, ranging fromairborne“‘pre-fab” 
huts to glass-smooth tables for packing 
parachutes without snagging. Hence, the 
wartime color of KIMPREG is a soldierly 
olive-drab. Post-war, however, it will be 
offered in a variety of appealing hues. 

Now is the time to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of KIMPREG-surfaced materials for 
your peacetime requirements. 

*Kimpreg (trade mark) means 
Kimberly-Clark Plastic Surfacing 





Send coupon for FREE Kimpreg 
book: Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wisconsin. USN-245 








Pro and Com 
of Mational Issues 


Plan for Speeding 
Congress Action: 
Views of Editors 


Recent proposals for streamlining Con. 
gress and giving it more assistance by ex. 
perts are generally indorsed by comment. 
ing editors. There is more controversy, 
however, on suggestions for a substantial 
rise in congressional salaries. 

“The usefulness and prestige of Congress 
would increase enormously” with fewer 
standing committees and co-ordination of 
their work by majority and minority pol- 
icy committees, adequate staffs for com. 
mittees and members, an expanded legis. 
lative reference service and elimination of 
the filibuster, says the New York Times 
(Ind.). But the proposal to raise congres- 
sional pay from $10,000 to $25,000 is con- 
sidered “far from the heart of the problem.” 

Need of such a rise after the war, hov- 
ever, is stressed by the Philadelphia (Pa) 
Record (Ind.) as helping to provide for 
America “a varsity Congress of her most 
vapable citizens.” 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispateh 
(Ind.-Dem.) advocates an increase, but 
thinks a raise to $15,000 “is sounder ... be- 
cause it is likely to arouse less opposition.” 

Believing that the proposed retirement 
pay for members of Congress “would 
strengthen their courage and independence 
while serving in the House or Senate,” the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.) ques 
tions the acceptability of any change elimi- 
nating the filibuster, observing that that 
device has prevented certain “pernicious 
sectional legislation, such as the anti- 
lynching bill.” 

The Chicago (Ill.) Daily News (Ind- 
Rep.) is doubtful as to the salutary effect 
of higher pay on the caliber of Congress. 
It criticizes also suggestions for a substi 
tute for seniority rule in selecting commit 
tee chairmen, ‘since “a Congress that re 
cognizes seniority bows to the voice of the 
electorate” in accepting the senior men- 
ber’s re-election as proof of the people's 
confidence. 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind) 
approves particularly the proposed major- 
ity and minority policy committees, since 
they “might well improve Congress where 
it probably needs improvement most fur- 
damentally—in the field of co-ordination 
and responsibility.” 

Summing up the views of the press il 
general, the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dit 
patch (Ind.-Dem.) comments that the 
proposals advanced so far “in general ..- 
point in the right direction.” 
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Call on General for Engineered Accuracy 


in Control of Vibration and Shock Load 





PRECISION-MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 





Our Wabash plant is equipped 
to fill your requirements in ex- 
truded rubber, glass-run channel 
and almost any kind of rubber 
parts, precision-molded to speci-. 
fication. General engineers offer 
technical advice on choice of 
rubber and design. 














THE GENERAL SILENTBLOC 
is Different from all Other Rubber Mountings 


F you’re wrestling with tough problems 
of vibration and shock ‘load in war 
materiel or new models, call on General. 


General engineers can give you a solu- 
tion engineered exactly to your needs 
because— 


1. General, through experience and 
research, knows rubber, natural and 
synthetic. 


2. Only General makes the patented 
Silentbloc, the rubber-and-metal 
mounting of precision control. 


Silentbloc Mountings can be engi- 
neered to give any specified performance 
because of their exclusive construction— 
rubber elongated and confined between 
concentric metal members. The radial 
compressive force forms an indestructible 
rubber-to-metal adhesion. 

By varying .the type, modulus and 
elongation of the rubber and the size and 


design of metal parts, General engineers 
can produce Silentbloc Mountings with 
performance and endurance character- 
istics to meet any problem of vibration 
and shock load. 


Silentbloc Mountings are in use in 
many fields—automotive, industrial, ma- 
rine, electrical, aeronautic and household. 
They can be made any size, to carry loads 
of ounces to tons. To find how they may 
improve your products, write for free 
Silentbloc booklet. The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Dept. 111, Wabash, Ind. 


7 ot Le 
GENERAL 


SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS... BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 








“This is the National Broadcasting Company’. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR SOURCE To many people NBC means many different 


things . . . laughs generated by the greatest collec- 


OF RADIO ENTERTAINMENT, NEWS tion of comedians on the air—news, gathered by 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE BROADCASTS _ world-widereporting—drama with many of today’s 


greatest stars—world-famous orchestras—educa- 


O millions of Americans, few phrases are tion, religion, science, politics. 
better known than “This is the National America agrees—the greatest shows in radio are 
on America’s leading network—the 150 local 


Broadcasting Company”—few sounds more famil- 
stations affiliated with NBC. But NBC is more 


iar than the three musical notes of the chimes 


which identify NBC. For, throughout the nation, than “the Network Most People Listen to Most’... 
more than a source of entertainment, news and 


education. It is America—America on the air. 


listening to programs of NBC is as much a part of 
living as talking, eating and sleeping. 












MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, friend with a hun- 
dred different personalities, the radio holds a 
fixed place among the “musts” of Americans— 
even outnumbers residential telephones by al- 
most 40,000,000, homes with bathtubs by approxi- 
mately 37,000,000, electric refrigerators by some 
36,000,000. No wonder the names of NBC person- 
alities are household words throughout the nation. 






PIPELINE TO HOME. To the men of our armed forces NBC is a two-way tie. 
Not only does it bring their favorite NBC programs via regular network and short- 
wave overseas broadcasts, but for the people at home it provides the “Army 
Hour”—weekly presentation of the War Department and the National Broad- 
casting Company (Sundays, 3:30 p.m. EWT)—the Army’s weekly report to you. 
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ABBOTT & AMOS 'N’ EDGAR BERGEN BOB JOAN DAVIS with ep 
& McCARTHY BURNS JACK HALEY GARDNER 


COSTELLO ANDY 
Thursdays, 10:00p.m.EWT Fridays, 10:00 p.m. EWT Sundays, 7:00 p.m EWT Sundays, 8.05 p.m. EWT Thursdays, 7:30p.m.EWT Weds., 9.00 p.m. EWT Thursdays, 9:30p.m.EWT Fridays, 8:30 p.m. 
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IT GOES TO THEIR FEET. Good dance 7 TWO IN THE AISLE. The American’s ability to laugh .. . our 


sense of the ridiculous . . . the desire to be a participant rather 
than an observer . . . our competitive spirit . . . have all 
contributed to the great popularity of the NBC shows in which 
the audience takes a part. Here’s a stunt from the hilarious 
“Truth or Consequences” (Saturdays, 8:30 p.m. EWT) on NBC. 


music is one of NBC’s major products. In 
service clubs, at parties at home, youthful 
spirited Americans look to NBC for the 
best in top-notch dance music . . . find it 
a natural outlet for their energy. 


STETHOSCOPE 

TO THE WORLD. 
NBC broadeasts by sueh 
news experts as H. V. 
Kaltenborn, Lowell 
Thomas, Robert St. 
John, Richard Harkness, 
Morgan Beatty andJohn 
W. Vandercook and 
many others keep Amer- 
icans informed of current 
events with the speed 
and accuracy you can 
expect of America’s 
number one network, 


TELEVISION, infant giant of the entertainment world, is 
already being viewed in areas where NBC television is now 
experimentally operating. And plans are ready which, in due 
course, with the help of business and government, will result 
in extensive NBC television networks being gradually ex- 
panded throughout the nation . . . providing sight as well as 
sound .. . plans which will give even more enjoyable meaning 
to the words “This is the National Broadcasting Company.” 


MUSIC FOR MILLIONS. The great music of the world’s finest composers, 
the symphonic arrangements that once could be heard only by “the few” are 
now enjoyed everywhere via such programs, for example, as the famed NBC 
Symphony (Sundays, 5 p.m. EWT). 


is Good. All America laughs with them. N s k 


i ry America’s No. 1 
a Henry Network 


THE GREAT BOB FIBBER McGEE FRANK f 
GILDERSLEEVE HOPE & MOLLY MORGAN YOUNGMAN 8. Sexvien of Bette 
Sundays, 6:30 p.m. EWT Tuesdays, 10:00p.m.EWT Tuesdays, 9:30 p.m. EWT Thursdays, 8:00p.m.EWT  Weds., 8:30 p.m. EWT Corporation of imerien 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SQUEEZE ON NONWAR WORKERS 


Action by Manpower Commission to Shift Men to Essential Jobs 


Congressional delay in 
deciding whether to pass 
a national service law 


As matters stand now, the outlook for 
a decision by Congress on national service 
legislation shapes up like this: 

There will be no labor draft of the 
kind asked by President Roosevelt 
and the armed services to cover both 
men and women. Instead, Congress 
will confine its attention to a limited 
service measure applying only to men 
aged 18 through 44. 

Final decision on this bill can take 

weeks, perhaps months. Even now, 
three weeks after the President asked 
Congress for tighter controls over man 
power, the bill is just reaching the 
floor of the House after committee 
consideration. If the House passes the 
bill, more delays lie ahead. In the Sen- 
ate, where an unfriendly Mead Com- 
mittee is more concerned with proper 
utilization of available labor than with 
drafting new workers, there will be 
debate, amendments, perhaps confer- 
ences to adjust differences between 
House and Senate versions. More de- 
lays will follow if the bill becomes 
law, while regulations are being draft- 
ed to put the act in effect. And there 
is no certainty that the bill will be- 
come law. 
With this legislation facing such an un- 
certain and slow-moving future, employers 
and workers in labor-shortage areas will 
find it helpful to know what now is being 
done under so-called voluntary controls to 
transfer workers from nonessential to es- 
sential jobs. The lengths to which the War 
Manpower Commission is ready to go to 
place workers where they are needed most 
is brought to focus by the recent shifting 
of brewery and soft-drink workers into 
war plants at Allentown, Pa. 

Here are some of the steps the Govern- 
ment now is taking to force workers into 
war plants without the compulsory pres- 
sure of a labor draft: 

Job shifting. Men aged 18 through 37 
are not permitted to change jobs without 
permission of their local draft boards. 
They also are required to have certificates 
of availability from their employers or the 
War Manpower Commission before chang- 
ing. 

Also, in areas where labor is scarce and 
war plants are short of help, WMC is tell- 


. 
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BOMBS vs. BARRELS 


- « . Allentown found a short cut 


ing certain skilled men that they must quit 
less essential jobs and transfer to work of 
more importance to the war. If a man re- 
fuses without a valid reason, he will not 
be referred by WMC to any other em- 
ployer, and his present employer is not per- 
mitted to keep him. Thus, he has the 
choice of going where he is told to go or 
“sitting out” the war without a job. 
Workers are permitted to refuse referral 





to new positions if they are sick, if the 
new work does not utilize their skill or 
ability to the fullest, or if the job would 
mean transportation hardships. 
Employment ceilings. Before WMC 
directs these workers to new jobs, it re- 
duces the number of employes a nonessen- 
tial business is permitted to hire. WMC 
men now are busy in labor-shortage areas 
revising employment ceilings of nonessen- 


—Acme 


SENATE WAR INVESTIGATORS: KILGORE, HALLEY (COUNSEL), FERGUSON 
-.. the Mead Committee found cruisers plus checkerboards 
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What won't Americans think of next! 

















BUILD-IT-YOURSELF WORKSHOP 
Jet) 





Where people who want to make things, rent 


space, tools, machines and advice (California). 











167 ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine 





























In Indiana and New Jersey, they teach your 


dog the things you want him to do and know. 





Americans are natural inventors. 

But besides inventing things, they also 
invent jobs. Here are six of the many 
unusual services that ingenious Americans 
have actually invented in recent years. 


Some may be war casualties now. 

But they'll be back. And the natural 
reaction from wartime regimentation will 
encourage a lot of other individual 
enterprises, All that give good service and 
meet a real need will endure and grow. 


The business of supplying electric 
service began modestly, too. There were 
scoffers and skeptics a-plenty. But 

other men with courage and imagination 
risked their money and went ahead. 
Today, under sound business manage- 
ment, America enjoys the best and the 
most electric service in the world. 


This basic freedom of opportunity — 
this chance to take a chance — 
helps make America — America. 


Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC 
HOUR” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. 
Every Sunday, 4:30 P.M., EWT, CBS Network. 








stout wire rope ... and stoytest of all are the men who 
“sail before the mast’’ as skilled merchant seamen. 
The whole nation salutes the expanding American 
Merchant Marine and its program for linking the 
production and fighting fronts still closer. 


% Like the builders of the steel mast above, 
you can get a lift on your vital jobs with Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. Both have time-saving flexibility . . . strong resistance 
to kinking and fatigue . . . long-lived stamina that keeps output 
. high and costs low. Remember the name: Yellow Strand. 
Remember the patented constructions: Preformed Wire Rope 
and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFOR?’—~D VWIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 

















tial firms so that some of the excess em- 
ployes may be moved elsewhere. Punish- 
ment for employers who refuse to release 


workers, when requested to do so, may 


range from cutting off of light and power 
to denial of materials by the War Produe 
tion Board. 

In most cases, arrangements to transfer 
workers are made with full co-operation 
of employers and unions, and_ penalties 
seldom have to be applied. 

Those are present man-power controls, 
which rely for their success largely upon 
public acceptance. But the President and 
the armed services say these controls are 
not strong enough, that tougher methods 
should be available for use when they 
are needed. Accordingly, the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee has drafted a 
modified national service bill that now ig 
before Congress. 

Here is what employers and _ workers 
can expect, if this bill becomes law: 

Men 18 through 44. Only men in this 
age group would be affected. This would 
include 4-F’s, as well as men holding oe- 
cupational deferments. 

Men in essential jobs. These would 
be frozen to their jobs. They would not 
be able to change without permission of 
their local draft boards. 

Men in nonessential jobs. Whenever 
man-power requirements of a community 
could not be met by voluntary co-opera- 
tion, of labor, management and Govern- 
ment, local draft boards would be em- 
powered to direct workers to transfer 
from nonessential to essential jobs. Boards 
first would request that workers make the 
transfer. If shortages continued to exist, 
the boards would order certain workers, 
selected by age and other status, to apply 
for work in designated activities. Workers 
would be given a reasonable amount of 
choice as to where they would work. 
Compulsion would be used only as a last 
resort. 

Penalties for refusal. Any worker who 
failed to comply with a draft board order 
would be liable to imprisonment for five 
years and a fine of $10,000, or both. The 
idea of inducting into Army work battal- 
ions men who refuse to work where di- 
rected now is abandoned. 

What Congress now is deciding is 
whether to turn the job of recruiting man 
power for factories over to the draft 
boards, along with their job of recruiting 
men for the armed services, or whether to 
leave the factory recruiting job to the War 
Manpower Commission. Meanwhile, the 
war in Europe draws closer to a climax. 
Because of the possibility that the war in 
Europe might end before the modified lim- 
ited service law could become effective, 
Congress must determine whether the need 
for drastic job controls will continue after 
Germany is defeated and while Japan re- 
mains unbeaten. During that period of 
curtailed war production, workers will be 
scrambling for permanent peacetime jobs, 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’ 


’ 


HOMEWORK FOR BUSINESSMEN 


Ir’s A SIMPLE MATTER of history —the 
record of what happens to business after 
wars. And what does the record show? 

Among other things, it shows that 
employees have to make many adjust- 
ments. Wartime jobs must be forsaken. 
New livelihoods must be secured. Mode 
of living must be re-scaled to amount of 
income. 

Since these adjustments are coinci- 
dent with lowered civilian morale, it is 
no wonder that postwar history shows 


an alarming increase in business losses 
due to employee dishonesty. And it is 
the employee in a position of trust who 
has the greatest opportunity to go wrong. 

Precisely because of this, The Mary- 
land offers a program that will be of 
interest to every business, large or small. 
It is The Maryland's program for post- 


i Ep 
PROGRAM FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 


against Employee Dishonesty 
— a 


war security against employee dis- 
honesty. 

Briefly, this program gives you com- 
plete security against losses that occur 
due to the dishonesty of any of your em- 
ployees, no matter what their work, no 
matter who they may be. It is a far- 
sighted program, an economical pro- 
gram—and it is available now. Ask any 
Maryland agent or broker for full infor- 
mation. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore 3, Md. . 


THE MARYLAND 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE ° 
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LDWOWG DWEERECKS GRRE DIT WHISKEIES 


Men derive a deep satisfaction in finding today’s Old 


Crow unchanged—despite wartime conditions. Not as 


i Kentucky STRAIGHT 


BourBoN WHISKEY & plentiful, of course, as in pre-war days, but you should 





Wibanes | be able to get Old Crow if you heep ashing for at 
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TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS, Ae@aLre-Dronnd 











"Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye © This whiskey is 4 years old © National Distislers F rowucis Corporation, New York « 100 Proof 





and the need for firm controls may he 
greater than it now is. 


Mr. Vinson and WLB. The Wy 
Labor Board now finds its hands tied in de. 
ciding disputes involving so-called “fringe” 





wage issues. These are the issues that do 
not come under the heading of general 
wage increases, such as higher pay for night 
work, paid vacations, sick leave, ete. 

What is happening to tie WLB’s hand 
is this: Fred Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, has asked the Board to limi 
any such “fringe” adjustments to case 
where no price increases will be necessary 
and where costs to the Government wil 
not be appreciably increased. 

WLB believes such a policy to be un. 
workable and impractical. Instead, it pro. 
poses to adopt a new rule prescribing limits 
beyond which WLB will not go in ordering 
“fringe” increases. In effect, this would 
amount to establishment of another “little 
steel” formula, covering wage adjustments 
that are possible outside the limits of the 
formula that now confines general wage 
increases to 15 per cent above the level of 
January, 1941. 

Meanwhile, the Board is stymied in 
turning out decisions on a backlog of major 
cases that have been piling up for man 
months. The outcome still is not clear 


Jobs for all. A blueprint now is ayail- 
able of the type of legislation that the Ad- 
ministration can be expected to favor in 
its campaign for 60,000,000 postwar jobs. 

That blueprint appears in the form of a 
full-employment bill introduced in the 
Senate by Democrats Murray, of Mon 
tana; Wagner, of New York; Ebbert 
Thomas, of Utah, and O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming. The bill has two purposes: to 
establish a national employment policy, 
and to lay down a general program assur- 
ing job opportunities for all who are willing 
aud able to work. 

The policy. As set forth in the bill, the 
policy is to foster free competitive enter- 
prise and investment of private capital in 
trade and commerce and in development 
of this country’s natural resources. 

The program. It is held to be the duty 
of the Government to follow policies that 
will stimulate large employment through 
private investment, with the Government 
stepping in to spend money when full em- 
ployment otherwise cannot be achieved 
Such Government investment would be 
designed to stimulate increased job oppor: 
tunities in private enterprises, rather than 
through made-work projects. 

To carry out the aims of the legislation, 
the President would submit to each new 
session of Congress a “National Produc- 
tion and Employment Budget.” This budg- 
et, among other things, would specify the 
estimated size of the labor force and esti- 
mated volume of expenditures—private 





and Government—needed to provide job 
opportunities for all. 
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°*First things first...°° 


This boy is “first 
things first.” To him the first thing to do when he 
came home from Tarawa, Guam, Saipan was to give 
his blood to the local Blood Donor Center. 


doing 


For the Boston and Maine Railroad, “first things 
first”? means handling in 1945 an immense volume of 
war freight (1944 was one of the largest volume years 
in the history of this railroad), We have—and will— 
move everything we are asked to, with speed and dis- 
patch. It means buckling down—pitching in—deter- 
mined to help and to help fast. Shortages of ammuni- 
tion, planes, tanks, food, clothing must never overtake 
brave men. That’s our common job—and that’s the 
job of every industry, of every transportation com- 








‘pany, of every individual today. 


To be a part of this job—to help industry get its 
products away from freight houses and loading 
platforms quickly and efficiently—to speed them on 
their way to the front is our immediate concern. Of 
course, some of us are working on post war plans, but 
“first things first’”’ for us means speeding war material 
from all sections of the country to embarkation points 
without interruption. 

We have done and are doing this and can continue 
to do so with ever-increasing efficiency because we know 
Northern New England—know the tempo 
of its workmen, know the problems of all 


shippers—and KNOW THE NEED. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S 
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UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Your Business 
Needs Cash for 


TAXES 


. .. or for operation, 


after taxes are paid 
... get in touch with 


Commercial Credit now 


no interference with 
. no 


READ THESE QUICK FACTS: - : 


To meet taxes or any wane 
need for funds, ic ee? 
Credit offers you an immec- 
ately improved cash position 
and an unusually liberal line 
of credit. You can use 
Commercial Credit mone) 
for as long as you need it..- 
with no due dates to meet 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. Los Angeles, Portland, Ore, 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


your management - 
restrictions on your opera- 
tions. Let us tell you more 
about this service. - _ which 
has advanced well over a 
pillion dollars to manufac- 
wholesalers in 


ers an is 
wre Write, 


the past three years. 
wire or phone. 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





_Question.. 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Are new controls over 4.F'; 
needed or does Selective Service al- 
ready have the necessary power? 

Whether a work-or-fight law should 
be enacted or existing legislation 
should be used to force 4-F’s into es- 
sential industry is a question of na- 
tion-wide interest. Because of its 
importance The United States News 
asked businessmen, Government off- 
cials and others for their opinions. 

Answers are printed herewith, 
Others will appear next week. 


Prentiss M. Brown 


Detroit, Mich.; Chairman, Detroit Edison 
Co.; Member, Business Advisory Council, 
Department of Commerce; Former Admin. 
istrator, Office of Price Administration, 


answers: 

The general opinion is that there is not 
an actual man-power shortage in this area, 

Because the De. 
troit Edison Co. is a 
public — utility, our 
employes are con- 
sidered essential 
workers. Therefore, 
the proposed change 
in the Selective Sery- 
ice Law would not be 
of particular benefit 
to us. 

However, with the purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation to require transfer of men 
from nonessential to essential work and to 
provide power in clear language, I am in 
entire agreement. 


(by telegraph) 





—Harris & Ewing 
PRENTISS BROWN 


Dr. Edward A. Strecker 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Head of Psychiatry De- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania; Con- 
sultant for the Secretary of War to the 
Surgecns General of the Army and Army 
Air Forces; Consultant to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy, 


answers: 

For a nation at war, there can be only 
one objective—winning the war speedily. 
Wars cannot be won 
within a_ reasonable 
time unless the armed 
services are at the 
peak of military ef- 
fectiveness. Such ef- 
fectiveness cannot be 
attained unless there 
is an uninterrupted 
flow of supplies need- 
edtodefeat theenemy. 

This objective cannot be accomplished 
unless all available man power is mobilized. 

Personally, I believe new legislation will 
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—Acme 
EDWARD STRECKER 
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be required. Logical legislation would be a 
national service act. It would be reason- 
ably equable and would lessen the likeli- 
hocd of pressure from various groups. 


George Romney 


Detroit, Mich.; Managing Director, Automo- 
tive Council for War Production, 


answers: 

it seems reasonable that +-F’s should be 
required to contribute directly to the war 
effort. The War Manpower Commission 
should effect arrangement with Selective 
Service to handle the matter. Sufficient 
authority probably rests with these agen- 
cies now, but, if there is any doubt about 
it, new legislation should be passed. 

Such legislation need not and should not 
involve the unworkable principles repre- 
sented by national Selective Service pro- 
posals. Our basic man-power problems 
cannot be solved by cither of these legis- 
lative proposals. 


(by telegraph) 


Margaret A. Hickey 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman, National 
Women’s Advisory Committee, and Ob- 
server, Management-lLabor Policy, War 
Manpower Commission, 


answers: 

In order to meet current and future 
labor force requirements, we need legisla- 
tion imposing upon 
all qualified persons 
the duty to serve m 
essential work and to 
continue in such em- 
ployment with pen- 
alty for failure so to 
work. 

I do not believe 
that work-or-fight leg- 
islation can be as hu- 
manely or expeditiously administered as 
the broader national service. Enactment of 
such legislation would not mean abandon- 
ment of current man-power policies that 
have proved effective; rather would it 
strengthen them and give encouragement 
to compliance. 





—Owl! 
MARGARET HICKEY 


Homer L. Brinkley 


Lake Charles, lLa.; President, National 
Council of Farmer Co-operatives, 


answers: 

If new legislation is to be used as a sub- 
stitute for ineffective administration of 
Selective Service, is cannot be justified. 
However, if it is found that 4-F’s cannot 
be forced to contribute to the war effort 
under the present law, then changes would 
be in order. 

In any event, those groups making the 
least contribution should be completely 
inobilized before any attempt is made to 
foree men into the armed forces who have 
been deferred in agriculture or other es- 
sential industries. 


(by telegraph) 
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Weatherhead 


HYDRAULIC BRAKE LINES AND BRAKE FITTINGS a 


a 





... are the manufacturers looking for new and 
improved ways to build new and improved products 
for the coming peacetime markets. 

Here at Weatherhead we build the parts that go to make 
up such products. Ever since 1919 the growing number of 
Weatherhead research, design and production engineers 
have been creating parts of greater demonstrated uniform- 
ity—dependability—efficiency—parts that have become a 
“must” in many a plant. . . lowered the cost of many a 
product! They are parts scientifically engineered to work 
better and still cost less. 

One of many examples:—the new Weatherhead “Quick- 
Attachable” (Q-A) hose end fittings have proved a boon 
to aviation mechanics everywhere. They are assembled 
with equal ease in shop or field, without special tools, with 
tremendous saving in installation time. They are re-usable 
—and they havealmost limitless applications in other fields. 

If the parts for your coming peacetime products can be 
made “‘better for less,” Weatherhead engineers will know. 
Write our Sales Engineering Department today for assis- 
tance in solving your problems. 


Look Ahead with &) 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles, 
Canada~St. Thomas, Ontario 


Solving Problems for Industry: 


* * * 


ERMETO FITTINGS @ QA HOSE END FITTINGS @ THE WEATHERHEAD T RING PACKING 


FIRE-RESISTANT HOSE ASSEMBLIES 


BRAISED STEEL FITTINGS 








Special Keport— 





THE DOLLAR’S FUTURE: 
IMPACT OF SPENDING 


Problem of Averting a Buying Spree Until Goods Become Ample 


Conflict in views 
on effect of proposed 
cut in gold reserve 


An operation is about to be performed 
on the U.S. dollar. This operation, if Con- 
gress agrees, will be designed to reduce 
the gold backing for that dollar—a backing 
that has been fixed by law since 1913 and 
by custom since the Civil War. 

The trouble the dollar is having is a 
simple one. As the accompanying chart 
shows, the trouble is that dollars have 
multiplied to so vast a total that $20,572.- 
000,000 in gold is barely adequate to pro- 
wide the required legal backing. The law 
requires that each dollar of currency issued 
by the Federal Reserve System be backed 
by 4U cents’ worth of gold, and that each 
dollar deposited in Federal Reserve Banks 
by member banks be backed by 35 cents 
worth of gold. 

Right now, currency in circulation ex- 
ceeds $25,000,000,000, and more than 
$21,000,000,000 of this is in Federal Re- 
serve Notes. These notes, the principal’ 
currency now used, require $8,400,000,000 
in gold to back them. Other currency, such 
as silver certificates, does not require gold 
backing. 

Gold’s second task is to back the depos- 
its in the Federal Reserve that are made 
b: commercial banks. These banks are re- 
quired to maintain Federal Reserve depos- 
its as a backing for their own customers’ 
deposits, which now amount to $126,000,- 
000,000. Member bank deposits now ex- 
ceed $16,000,000,000, requiring a backing 
of $5,600,000,000 in gold. 

All of the country’s gold, however, is not 
used to support currency and bank de- 
posits. The Treasury has $1,800,000,000 in 
gold in the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
and lesser amounts for other purposes. 
Gold available to the Federal Reserve 
System approximates $18,680,000,000, and 
more than $14,000,000,000 now is required 
to back the present dollar supply. 

Currency and bank deposits are ex- 
pected to increase as the Treasury goes 
deeper into the red to pay for the war. The 
greater the Treasury deficit, the greater 
will be the dollar claims if present war 
financing policy is continued. Therefore, 
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the time is approaching when the Gov- 
ernment either must develop a way to 
cut down on the number of dollars or do 
something about the gold required to back 
those dollars. 

President Roosevelt has told Congress 
that he will recommend a cut in the gold 
requirements. Indications are that Con- 
gress will be asked to approve a backing 
of 25 cents in gold for each dollar, instead 
of the present 40 cents for currency and 
35 cents for deposits. That would permit 
the Federal Reserve to support currency 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


and deposits of $74,400,000.000 in contrast 
to the present $37,000,000,000. 

This action, if approved, promises to 
create a new interest in the dollar and in 
its future. 

Signs already are appearing that the 
public is beginning to worry about its 
money. Net sales of Government bonds 
are dropping, although savings are rising. 
Prices are rising and sales are increasing 
in real estate and securities. Questions are 
being asked about how the Government 
will pay off its bonds after the war, when 
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CURRENCY 
IN CIRCULATION 


11,150,000,000 







‘BANK DEPOSITS 


> 68,616,000,000 


GOLD STOCK 
$22,737,000,000 








GOLD... THE ACT OF BALANCING 


CURRENCY 
IN CIRCULATION 


$25,209,000,000 








BANK DEPOSITS 


126,000,000,000 


nn 


GOLD STOCK 
) $20,572,000,000 
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individuals and corporations may rush to 
redeem them. The situation is one that is 
causing concern inside the Government. 

The public, as a result, is to be given 
more education about the dollar—what it 
js aud what its future may be. There are 
three views on the situation. 

First is the view that the gold standard 
should be restored. This would mean that 
individuals again could exchange dollars 
for gold and that gold held by the Treas- 
ury automatically would regulate cur- 
rency and credit policies. This system was 
abandoned in 1933 and there are no pros- 
pects that it will be restored. 

Second is the view that the volume of 
dollars needs some restraint: that the Gov- 
ernment should be subject to some control 
in issuing money. That is the situation 
that prevails today. The amount of money 
and bank credit is limited by the amount 
of vold available to back that currency 
and credit. 

Third is the view that money requires 
no gold support whatever; that the value 
of money is determined only by the 
amount of goods it will buy and that this 
value can be controlled by the Govern- 
ment. Gold is regarded simply as a con- 
venient deviee to settle accounts between 
countries. This view of money has the 
support of many responsible Government 
officials and most New Deal economists. 
They would abandon reserve requirements 
entirely. 

\lmost every other country in the world 
takes the same attitude. Germany ignored 
gold and maintained the value of the mark 
for 10 years before the war. Great Britain 
and Canada dropped gold reserve require- 
ments when war began, and the pound 
and the Canadian dollar still will buy al- 
most as much as before the war. All the 
liberated countries of Europe disregard 
cold so far as their internal currencies are 
concerned and concentrate on the purchas- 
ing power of their money. 

The Administration is not vet prepared 
to adopt this policy toward money. A com- 
plete divorce of the dollar from gold is not 
to be recommended. 

The value of the dollar bill, however, 
officially is regarded as depending on other 
factors than the gold behind it. The major 
concern is over how much the dollar wiil 
buy in terms of groceries, clothes, automo- 
biles, houses and other goods. And the dol- 
lar’s buying power, in turn, is seen by 
officials to depend primarily upon the sup- 
ply of dollars and the supply of goods for 
which those dollars can be spent, plus the 
behavior of people who possess the dollars. 
If dollar holders rush to spend, the value 
of the currency will drop and prices will 
rise. If spending is kept to reasonable 
levels, the dollar bill will held its value. 

Savings bonds always will be worth 
their face value in dollars: They now can 
be cashed like bank checks and there is no 
question about the Treasury’s ability to 
redeem those bonds in dollars. Federal Re- 
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Killing Oil and 
Gasoline Fires 


(1 ad smble ads 


sguirting a Hose 


Automatic, mechanical mixing of Pyrene 
Foam Compound, air and water is so per-_ . 
fectly engineered in the Pyrene PluyPipe that \ 
fire fighting with Pyrene Foam is as simple 
as using a fire hose. Positive extinguishment 
is certain because oxygen is cut off and 
flames smothered by Pyrene Foam in seconds. 


With the new Pyrene method, no time is ie : 
lost in complicated preliminaries. One man , 


does it! . . . Here’s gil there is to it: Turn 
on water from hydrant or standpipe—(salt 
water is just as effective). Pick up the Play- 
Pipe; put on KnapSack or HipPack contain- 
ing Pyrene Foam Compound; move to the 
fire; drop pick-up tube in the compound 
container and play foam on the fire. 400 to 
1200 gallons of foam a minute are laid 
down solidly on the fire. It’s out at once 
and for keeps. 

Pyrene Foam and PlayPipe are as effective 
on outdoor as on indoor fires; and on solid. 
embers as on volatile liquids, because after 
a fire in gasoline, oil or flammable liquids 
has been smothered in seconds with Pyrene 
Foam, by merely lifting the pick-up tube out 
of the container a water stream instantly 
replaces the foam, thus smoldering embers 
of adjacent fires are effectively handled. 

Pyrene PlayPipe and Foam Compound are 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
approved by Factory Mutuals. 

Pyrene offers industry a complete line of 
fire extinguishers, for every hazard. Demon- 
strations and estimates without obligation. 


By the way: When did you last test 
the fire extinguishers in your home? 


yrene Manufacturing Compan 


NEWARK 8, 


AFFILIATED WITH THE C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 


Founded 1907 
NEW JERSEY 
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ee another important reason why it pays to work 


with Ampco as your main source of bronze parts 


The distinctive properties of Ampco Metal — its resistance to 
wear, impact, fatigue, and corrosion—its ability to last several 
times as long as ordinary bronze — are available to you in a 
form that fits your needs, This is true because Ampco is com- 
pletely equipped to produce and 
work the metal by every commonly 
used process. By constant research 
and experimentation, Ampco has 
continudlly added new processes, 
giving results heretofore impossi- 
ble with this particular material. 
Specify Ampco Metal with confi- 
dence that the Ampco organiza- 
tion can provide the engineering 
and production “know-how” and 
the specialized plant facilities to 
deliver the part you want, 






Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Dept, US-2, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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Tho mend Ghee on Equal 
Ampco Field Offices 
in Principal Cities , 


re @ This new Ampco 
oA Saaee book — sent free to engineers and exe- 
= cutives — may suggest additional improvements in 

bronze parts or a better way of fabricating them. Ask for it today. 











serve Banks will make sure that commer. 
cial banks have the dollars and credit they 
need to buy bonds from individuals who 
want to sell them. Lower gold require. 
ments will add to Federal Reserve ability 
to provide all the dollars and credit neces- 
sary. 

Other Government bonds also will 
find a ready market. Corporations that 
have invested heavily in Government is- 
sues will be able to dispose of them 
through banks or securities markets. Here, 
again, the Federal Reserve System will see 
that funds are available. 

Bank holdings of bonds are likely to 
increase after the war. The banking sys- 
tem now has $92,000,000,000 worth of 
zovernment securities, and there is another 
$92 ,000,000.000 in the hands of individuals 
and corporations. A large portion of bonds 
now held by the latter group is expected 
to be sold when war ends. 

The prospect that banks may become 
overloaded with “Governments,” however, 
is remote. Federal Reserve Banks can pur- 
chase bonds up to the reserve limit, and 
that limit will be increased if Congress 
accepts a lower gold requirement. 

Thus the task of finding dollars and 
credits to pay off war bonds is not re- 
garded as a difficult problem. 

The real problem lies in what individ- 
uals and corporations propose to do with 
their dollars after they sell their bonds. 
This is beginning to be a source of worry. 
To date, the people, by and large, have 
handled their money well. They have saved 
prodigiously, they have accepted rationing, 
and they have observed price ceilings. 
Hence, the war period is being weathered 
without a money crisis. The dollar buys 
almost as much as before the war. 

But the postwar dollar won't be worth 
as much if bonds are cashed and savings 
are spent before a large volume of civilian 
goods come on the market. If thousands 
of persons rush to buy farms, real estate 
prices will skyrocket. The same result will 
follow if persons with fat bank rolls sud- 
denly try to buy the automobiles, _refrig- 
erators, vacuum cleaners or new homes 
that were denied them during the war. In 
that event the dollar’s value could plum- 
met. 

The Government’s answer to this prob- 
lem is to provide the goods and services 
that the money supply can demand, not to 
tailor the money supply to the amount of 
gold in the Treasury. And, until goods can 
become available, officials would prefer to 
keep rationing, price controls and credit 
controls to support the buying power of 
the dollar by keeping prices in line. 

The problem of the dollar boils down to 
the fact that the money supply can be 
managed if owners of dollars behave as 
reasonably after the war as they are be- 
having during the war. But, if they begin 
to spend as heavily as they have saved, 
the dollar can get into trouble and com- 
plicate the postwar adjustment. 
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PRIVATE HAROLD WORDEMAN. “bazooka” man from Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 


6: I went into Normandy on D Day with the third wave. ALL Women Can Help! 

I was on an LST and bdalit it heavy. As soon as we If you are untrained — take a home nursing or nurse's aide course. 
dropped our ramp they hit us with machine-gun fire and If you are a senior cadet nurse — serve your final six months 
mortars. We jumped into water, waist deep, and waded in of training in an Army hospital. 
to the beach. My assault platoon was heading inland when If you are a registered nurse — join the Army Nurse Corps. 
an .88-mm shell hit among us. That's when I lost my left foot. Your help may mean the difference between life and death to our 
It fractured my right foot too. I couldn’t get my morphine wounded men. Visit or write your local Red Cross chapter 


for full information and application blank. Or communicate 
with the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
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‘syrette’ out, but an officer gave me one. The medics reached 
me in the first hour, but I lay on the beach all that day. 
A ‘duck’ took me off that night and a British ship carried me 











. . Please send me information on how tamaregisterednurse , . . 1 
back to England. They brought me to an evacuation hospital. to help the U. S. Army Nurse Corps  tamaseniorcadetnurse . . [) 
There were Army nurses in combat fatigues in the receiving to care for our wounded soldiers. 1 am untrained but want to learn [) 
tent. One of them cut off my bloodstained clothing, bathed Name. 
me, gave me plasma twice. 1 guess that nurse saved my life. ma 

City. State 
Fill out this coupon and send it to the Surgeon General, U. S$. Army, 
a Washington 25, D. C., or to your local Red Cross Recruitment Committee 
RPB—SA-N-3 


URSES ARE NEEDED NOW! 6 6 0 See 0 wi0 Sw a eal ee 


United States Army Nurse Corps 
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BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY, sorinsnere, vermons, v.s.a. 








the pants... 


IT'S WHO PICKS THEM OUT! 


In Portland, Oregon, 47% of the women influence the selection of 
their husbands’ clothing. We know about your merchandise, too! 


The Oregon Journal can tell you 
pretty nearly everything about the 
buying habits of Portlanders . . . can 
give you intimate information that 
came straight from the women of 
Portland themselves! 

Here’s how! 

Trained interviewers of R. L. Polk 
& Co.’s research staff visited every 
twentieth home in Portland, securing 
information for a down-to-earth 
study of Portland consumers. 

It is the inside story of the buying 
habits of Portland families. It con- 
tains hundreds of thousands of ex- 
citing facts about the Portland 
Market ... vital statistics about 
Portland families ... their buying 
habits . . . their brand preferences... 
their postwar plans! It was made ex- 
pressly for and is available exclusive- 
ly through the Oregon Journal*. 

This study of the Portland Con- 
sumer Market is a yardstick by 
which you can better plan your ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
efforts in Portland, Oregon. You can 


know in advance the potentials of 
this market for your type of product. 

And, with the Oregon Journal as 
your advertising medium, you get in- 
tensive coverage in important area. 





PORTRAIT OF A GOOD 
NEWSPAPER! 


What makes the Oregon Journal a good 
newspaper... a newspaper the people of 
this community like to read? 


Just this! The Journal is human, made up by 
human beings. It is created fresh each day 
out of the hearts, the horse sense and head- 
aches of the staff from publisher to press- 
men, from compositors to carriers. 


No one person makes it a good newspaper 
-+.it is enthusiastic teamwork that makes 
The Journal Portland's favorite newspaper, 
today, as it has been for years. 


uJ QURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 
Represented by 
RE) 'NOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
M. mber: Metropolitan and 
Pacific Parade Groups 











*A note on your business letterhead to the advertising director of The Journal or Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald, Inc. will bring you information you desire about the Portland, Oregon Market. 














Army Desertions 
As a Symptom ~ 


The future of Canada’s present 
ernment and the future of Canada ag, 
nation of independent strength is coming 
to be wrapped up in Canadian trouble 
with conscription for overseas war sery 

The Canadian Army is faced with } 
fact that 6,300 men out of 15,600 ordered 
overseas have deserted in the face" 
Army orders. These desertions foll 
series of near-riots that occurred over tH 
same issue in November, 1944. No sue 
similar situation has developed in ¥ 
country, where men are conscripted | 
service in all parts of the world. 

This situation again raises the question 
of whether something fundamental js 
wrong in Canada. Factors to consider am: 

French-Canadians. Ever since the 
British captured Canada in 1759, Freneh- 
Canadians have been an_ unassimilated 
minority. They have maintained ther 
language, their customs, their reli 
They are predominantly farmers, living 
close to the soil, and so think largely in 
terms of local problems. Because of this, 
they regard as “imperialistic” Ottawa's 
policy of sending Canadians to fight abroad 
before Canada was directly threatened, 

Yet, in this instance, the Province of 
Quebec, where French-Canadians _ pre- 
dominate, is not the sole center of de- 
serters. English-speaking Canadians from 
other provinces were among the rioters 
last November, and are among the troops 
who now are AWOL. Yet the basic con- 
scription issue exists largely because of 
French-Canadian opposition to military 
service outside of Canada. 

Politics. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, like Mr. Roosevelt, has held office a 
long time—18 years out of the last 24 and 
continuously since October, 1935. Opposi- 
tion to him is increasing as Canadians 
grow tired of five and a half years of war 
restrictions. Leading political opponents 
are the Progressive Conservatives and the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 

These parties are using conscription as 
a political issue. Both parties have nomi- 
nated candidates to run against Defense 
Minister Gen. A. L. G. McNaughton in 
the by-elections being held February 5 in 
the Grey North Riding in Ontario. Gen- 
eral McNaughton needs a seat in the 
House of Commons in order to hold his 
Cabinet position. Normally, out of cour- 
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How Headlines reach you 


‘from the Battlelines 
The Third Army 


Travels fast! 


But from D Day 

On the Normandy beachheads, 

Right up to the 

Borders of Germany 

Mackay Radio’s mobile radiotelegraph 
“Station 25” . 

Followed close behind the 
Fighting Yanks. 


That’s how battle headlines 
Reached your newspaper 

In as little as 17 minutes 
After they were filed 

With Mackay’s “Station 25.” 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORA TION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 





Here is another way 

In which an I T&T associate 
Has helped 

Wartime communication ..: 
Another evidence of the 
Close-knit cooperation 
Necessary to speed 

News to you. 

IT&T is now 

Marking its first 

25 years of service 

To world communication ; ¢ ¢& 
Is continuing to pioneer 

[In communication and electronic 
Progress... 

Always joining in the march 
To a peaceful... 

Progressive... 

One world. 








HOW A BULLET CREATES 


A BETTER HEATING UNIT 


The Secret of the Constant Service and Long Life of Trane Coils 


A bullet actually builds a road for better 
heating in the Trane Extended Surface 
Heating Coil. Ina heating coil— whether 
used in a unit heater, convector, air con- 
ditioning unit, or in a central heating 
system—the bond that permits heat to 
escape from steam is important. 


That bond not only serves a structural 
purpose but it also creates the pathway 
on which heat moves from the steam or 
hot water in the coil to the space you want 
to heat. If the path is partially or wholly 
blocked, the path of heat-flow is ob- 
structed. As a result, the coil does not 
deliver its rated capacity. If any part of 
the path is weak and crumbles away, 


heat has difficulty in jumping the gap.’ 


And the coil breaks down before its time. 


Because the bond is so important, 
Trane has spent long years in research 
to develop a perfect union. The marry- 
ing parson is a bullet, Seamless copper 
tubes are placed in the specially collared 
openings of flat metal plates called fins. 


lin. 


a Trane 
Coil showing tube and fin construc- 


A cross-section view 0, 


tion. Note that each fin or plate 
és formed not only to make contact 
with the other tube, but also with 
the adjacent fin. Heat from the 
tube can travel out over many 
snterconnecting pathways. 


header opening. 
tight joint, 


The guardian against leaks is the 
husky brass bushing that — 
the tube and header joint. 

rolled into an accurately reamed 


But for — bro- 
tection, the joint és tly 
sealed by the brass 


A bullet is then shot through the tube. 


The action of the bullet expands the 
copper tube into the collars of the fin to 
form a permanent mechanical bond. A 
strong man with a pair of pliers would 
have difficulty in pulling the fin away 
from the tube once the bullet has done 
its job. Yet, no paste, adhesive, brazing 
material or other foreign substance isused. 


In the Trane Coil, the road for the 
heat <o travel is wide open, and like 
the Appian Way, it’s built to last. That’s 
why you can get rated capacity from 
Trane Coils day in and day out for years. 


There are six Trane Coil types for 
steam at-various pressures and for hot 
water. Hundreds of sizes are available 
to provide a coil for every use. Some 
Trane Heating Coils may even be used 
for cooling purposes when their heating 
tasks are completed. Write for Trane 
Catalog DS-385 now! 


Also write for your copy of the new 
TRANE POST WAR PRODUCTS BULLETIN. 








So that the coil can float in its 
casing, Trane uses its Guide 
Flange Assembly Feature. The 
coil can expand and contract with- 
out stress or strain on casting or 
any other part. This removes the 
ibility of tube strain. Another 
important Trane Coil feature, 
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TRANE COMPANY OF Bian Bh 
HEAT TRANSFER ° 


AIR CONDITIONING. 


CROSSE, WISCONSJN 
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AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 











tesy, opposition parties refrain from ¢pp. 
testing such by-elections. This time the 
Progressive Conservatives and the CCR 
refuse to play ball. They know that the 
life of the present Parliament ends gp 
April 17, that general elections must he 
held shortly after. 

General elections. Defeat of Genergj 
McNaughton in the by-election woul 
amount to a vote of “no confidence” jp 
Mr. King. He has threatened to cancel the 
next session of Parliament and to hold 
general elections immediately because the 
opposition parties are trying to “under. 
mine the position of the Government jp 
the confidence of the country.” 

That is the situation now. Quebec has 
made conscription the critical issue. Its 
unpopularity among many Canadians 
makes it a convenient one for parties Op- 
posing Mr. King’s nine-year-old Liberal 
Government. Mr. King thus risks defeat 
on the sole issue of sending 15,600 men 
to fight in Europe. 

Quebec's influence. Yet there ar 
other issues that point to the cleavage be. 
tween French and English-speaking Can. 
ada. Quebec’s influence in national affairs 
has been greater than her population of 
3,330,000 out of a total of 11,500,000 Ca- 
nadians would indicate. The British North 
America Act of 1867, Canada’s Constitu- 
tion, gave Quebec a fixed number of 65 
seats in the House of Commons out of a 
total of 181. Since then, immigration into 
other provinces has increased the total 
seats to 245, with Quebec’s share still 65. 

Quebec fears the growing representa- 
tion of the other provinces. This has come 
about because immigration into Canada 
has been greater than the increase in pop- 
ulation among French-Canadian families 
despite their high birth rate. Quebec, 
therefore, opposes any liberal immigration 
policy to permit settling of Canada’s wide- 
open spaces and the increase in population 
considered by some to be necessary to 
maintain Canada’s hhewly built industrial 
plant in the postwar period. 

Until now, efforts of Canadian Govern- 
ment leaders to keep down the issue of 
Quebec versus the rest of Canada have 
been largely successful. But now the dis- 
pute over conscription suddenly is point- 
ing up the broad question of Quebec’s re- 
lationship to Canada as a whole. The re- 
sistance to national policies of all-out pro- 
secution of the war, centering in Quebec, 
has served to bring Canadians face to face 
with problems growing out of the con- 
tinued existence of what seems to be a 
nation within a nation. 

Since the underlying problem now is 
laid bare, it is doubtful if a decision on the 
question of conscription will push that 
problem into the background. But, if the 
national election defeats the foes of con- 
scription, and if the verdict is accepted 
by Quebec, that will be one step toward 
assimilation of the Province into the na- 
tional life of Canada. 
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Farms in outlying districts will be able 
to get detailed and long-range weather 
maps postwar by virtue of the new 
radio facsimile. 

But such devices, dependent on pre- 
cision parts, will only be made avail- 
able to the public on a large scale with 
precision manufacture on a mass-pro- 
duction, low-cost basis. 

Precision techniques that keep costs 
down and volume production up has 


*AFTER VICTORY 


in for a spell of rain’ 


been the basis of the Ericsson operation 
for the last 30 years—with the precision 
of war only increasing our knowledge. 
If you have a postwar precision prob- 
lem, you might find it interesting to 
discuss with us. 

(Below) Some of the many 
thousands of our sg 508 


parts that help “Keep ’e 
flying and fighting.” 


Let’s All Back The Attack— Buy EXTRA War Bonds 


Pencsson py 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


LAFAYETTE STREET 


BROOKLYN 1, N.Y 





Made since 1830 by 


Aim. Teacher & Sons, ltd 


festion of Ble 
Seoteh WhiskY | 


ae} | asgow 


TEACHER'S. 


Perfection of 


Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








banks to invest billions in Government 
bonds, and, because of these investments, 
commercial banks are reporting large dol- 
lar earnings. This fact is attracting official 
attention. 

In his budget message, the President 
distinguished between the public debt 
owned by banks and bonds held by indi- 
viduals, and indicated that different treat- 
ment might be given banks. This hint has 
led to suggestions that banks should accept 
lower interest rates than other types of 
bondholders, and even that the debt held 
by banks should be altogether free of in- 
terest. A group in Congress advocating no 
interest on bank-held bonds would go so 
far as to regard banks primarily as ware- 
houses for Government securities, for 
which they would be paid a handling fee. 
This group, however, has been unable to 
gain much oy i for its ideas in the 
past. 

Government loans. These ideas sug- 
gest a trend toward Government controlled 
banking and dovetail into other proposals 
for more federal lending activity after the 
war. Proposals range from more Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans made by _ banks 
and other private lending concerns, as sug- 
gested by former Vice President Wallace, 
to direct Government loans to small busi- 
ness, advocated by Maury Maverick, 
chairman of the Smaller War Plants Corp. 

Government officials, however, are by 
no means agreed on this policy. Chairman 
Leo T. Crowley, of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., warns against using 
Government loans except in emergencies. 
In his annual report, he states that ade- 
quate private resources now exist to 
finance business, and that the private 
banking system should be given a chance 
to use these resources. 

A majority in Congress now appears to 
agree with Mr. Crowley, but most Ad- 
ministration officials, including the Presi- 
dent, indicate that they favor enlarged 
spending and lending activities by the 
Government. The outcome will depend on 
postwar employment. If unemployment 
becomes large, political pressures are likely 
to persuade Congress to drop its present 
conservative attitude. 


RFC activity. Current arguments over 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. are based 
on possible future lending activity, rather 
than present operations. As a matter of 
fact, outside of loans for war, RFC is 
doing not much more than $1,000,000,000 
worth of business, and this is concentrated 
largely in banks and railroads. 

The nonwar loan list looks like this: 


Wo Waialee 22. .25c002iis secescdeial $356,700,000 
To mortgage 
companies, etc............ 14,000,000 
To insurance companies.. 31,900,000 
EG PAMUGROR ,.2:sccessesscie ede 371,500,000 
To mining companies, etc. 39,500,000 
f(00) 5 1 ERR ey Ree eer $813,600,000 


In addition, RFC has advanced nonwar 
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Meet Design and Performance Requirements 


in Machine Tools 


The motor requirements for the precision machine tool, illustrated 
at the right, called for motors that met certain performance charac- 


teristics and special mechanical requirements. 


Holtzer-Cabot motor development engineers solved the problem by 
designing a special motor that exactly met all the operating and de- 
sign conditions ... and today these machine tools are operating at 
peak efficiency because of the dependability of the motors. 
Whether you build machine tools or cash registers, it will pay you to 
investigate Holtzer-Cabot special 
arti « > a 
fractional HP motors. SPECIAL MOTORS DESIGNED TO FIT THE APPLICATION 


Our engineers will gladly coop- 
erate with you on your motor HO. i Z & w ee CABO ‘ 
problems for post-war products. oC. ; ; f 
r . . e Division of First Industrial Corporation 
There is no obligation. : i 
Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 
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...and WaterFOG puts out the fire 


A derailed tank car... pulling down the 
high-tension wires of the electrified system 
... Started a rip-roaring fire on one of the 
country’s heaviest-traveled rail routes. 

So furious was the blaze that the heavy 
steel towers were twisted partially from 
their bases and many feet of rail were warped 
by the intense heat. Yet a skillful attack by 
New Haven’s fire department, under direc- 
tion of Chief Paul P. Heinz plus the use of 
Rockwood WaterFOG nozzles, had the fire 
checked in 15 minutes ...confined to a 
small area in 25 minutes . . . and out in 40. 

WaterFOG is used extensively by the 
New Haven fire department for oil, electrical 
and other types of fires. Adequate WaterFOG 
equipment and thorough training by Chief 
Heinz in the use of this modern method of 


Carer Engineered bg Feockwood 
Cools, Contines, Smothers Oil Fires 


ra ‘ 
al a % 


aba?) 
PIPING 


fire fighting made possible quick extin- 
guishment of this fire. 


Rockwood WaterFOG is used by hundreds of 
fire departments and industrial firms to, guard 
against fires. Rockwood-engineered applications, 
ranging from transformers to engine test cells, from 
paint shops to Hartonspheres, are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and Associated Factory 
Mutuals. Write for Builetin 123. Colored movies 
(16 mm.) showing tests of Rockwood WaterFOG 
are available to business executives. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 
Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equi; ? and Installation since 1907 




















loans to Government agencies amounting 
to $150,400,000 and has used $316,400,000 
to buy capital stock in banks, trust com. 
panies and a few industries. Most banks 
and railroads now are working off their 
debts to RFC, and many bonds for public 
projects, such as bridges, once purchased 
by RFC, have been marketed at ja profit, 

However, the agency has lending author- 
ity of $17,000,000,000 that could be tapped 
if the Government decides to go into the 
business on a large scale. That is the power 
that Congress now is examining. This 
authority extends to February, 1947, and 
prospects are that another extension will 
be proposed. 

War activities. The RFC also assumes 
importance because of the $8,579,000,000 
it has invested in war activities. This in- 
cludes a heavy. investment in synthetic 
rubber, aviation gasoline and chemical, 
steel and other plants. The postwar dis- 
posal of these properties. will affect busi- 
ness-Government relations for years to 
come. The agency also holds large stock 
piles of critical raw materials, the disposal 
of which will influence business markets, 

When examined, RFC operations are re- 
vealed to be primarily emergency opera- 
tions. The big question is whether the 
agency will continue to have an emergency 
role, or whether RFC will expand into a 
huge Government bank, competing with 
private banks. 


Currency. Proposals now are being 
made to do something about the volume 
of currency in circulation. Attention is 
being directed particularly at the number 
of large bills—from $50 to $1,000 and up 
—now in the hands of the public. 

Large bills account for $1,800,000,000 of 
the $4,500,000,000 increase in currency 
circulation in the last year. They seldom 
are used for ordinary business transactions. 
Thus, official suspicion is growing that 
large bills are being used for hoarding or 
for illegal purposes. 

Hoarding could be reduced, in the opin- 
ion of some officials, by calling in bills of 
very large denominations—say $500 and 
$1,000 bills—which now account for more 
than $1,500,000,000 of total currency out- 
standing. Recall of these bills also might 
give clues to tax evasion and black mar- 
ket operations. 

Reduction in the volume of other large 
bills also would make cash transactions 
more difficult, and thus might ease the 
task of the tax collector or the price con- 
trol inspector. Both the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Internal Revenue 
Bureau attribute much of the currency in- 
crease to cash deals, made for the purpose 
of escaping taxes or violating price ceil- 
ings. 

Reduction in the volume of large bills 
also might serve to reduce the aggregate 
amount of currency in circulation, a factor 
in the money situation that already is 
causing considerable ‘official concern. 
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This symbol means: “Products 


HARVESTER It is the Mark of EXPERIENCE and SERVICE 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER is proud 
I that all its peacetime products are 
vital, basic, and essential—even in a 
national economy geared to war. 

In these war years Harvester has also 
built millions of strange new precision 
machines that are purely implements 
of war. These we shall build so long 
as there is need. 

There will be an end. to them when 
Victory is won. 

} But for the things that are tradi- 
tionally Harvester’s, there will be a 
new beginning. 

\ International Trucks, International 


Industrial Power and McCormick- 
Deering Tractors and Farm Equipment, 
will play a major part in the making 
of the Post-War world. As all of these 
are fighting, now, on battlefront and 
home front, they will fight to insure a 
greater future for America. 


Let THIS MARK—the symbol dis- 
played here—be your guide when you 
have need for products such as these 
that Harvester builds. 


It is a new mark for an old name, 
known to all the world—INTERNA- 
TIONAL HARVESTER. 


It is the symbol of a reputation 





of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER" 


which shall rise to whatever heights 
the united people of America may 
choose to reach in their own march to 
the future. Beets 


This you may take as Harvester’s 
pledge to Industry and Agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 





OUR JOB TODAY Let's all remember that 
our job today—the job of all of us—is to fight 
harder on the home front... fight on the food 
front... give to the blood bank... buy extra 
War Bonds... fight inflation... for VICTORY. 








Helping the 
sick get well 


Lamers that kill germs... X rays 
to guide the surgeon’s fingers... 
operating rooms bathed in glare- 
less light . . . air conditioning to 
screen out street noises and dust. 

Helping the sick get well is only 
one of the contributions of 
General Electric. From the re- 
search and engineering in G.E.’s 
laboratories come products to 
make your work easier, your home 
brighter, creating new comforts, 

“better jobs. 


The pictures you see here are 
typical of things accomplished for 
you by G-E research and engi- 
neering. General Electric Com- 


Mirror of D-Day injury! How X rays speed 
treatment of war injuries is shown in this 
picture of Seaman Brazinski’sthigh. On D-Day 
a German mine shattered his boat, blew him 
20 feet in air. Rescued by an LST, rushed to 
England, X rays quickly defined his injury, 





pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


permitted accurate setting. Portable G-E 





X-ray machines at St. Albans Naval Hospital, 
L.1., regularly check his progress. Through the 
skill of doctors 97 per cent of the wounded in 
this war are saved. The modern form of X-ray 
tube was invented by Dr. W. D. Coolidge, G-E 
scientist. X-ray units built by the G.E. X-Ray 
Corp. are at battlefronts the world over. 





New lamp kills germs . . . Germ-laden air is 
purified by the new G-E germicidal lamp. 
It is already at work in hospitals, in battle- 
front operating rooms. Tried in a school class- 
room during a measles epidemic, only one- 
fourth as many children contracted measles, 
as compared with unprotected classrooms. 


* 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World 
Today news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. 
EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, Monday 
through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Seeing the invisible. ..The electron micro- 
scope, more powerful than ordinary micro- 
scopes, gives doctors a new tool to fight 
disease. Here is the germ, bacillus subtilis, 
magnified 8,000 times. G-E engineers are 
working to make available a portable electron 
microscope for industry. 


Helps treat Infantile Paralysis . . . Doctors 
wanted hot packs to relieve pain and reduce 
muscularspasms, but suchsteam packs tended 
to burn. G-E workers put together a ma- 
chine for hospital use that produces heated 
packs that even at 180°F. will not burn 
the patient’s skin. 
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| Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Amerrcanm Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


We know that speculation about war ending is frowned upon, but..... 
Everybody can see that Germany is on her last legs, that she's tottering. 
Russian armies are cutting Germany from vital sources of coal, iron ore, 
coke, from vital war industries in Silesia, from food in East Prussia, Poland. 
An end could come at any time. Or: It might be delayed 90 days or so. 
The point is that war in Europe obviously is approaching an end; that no 
inspired pessimism can cover up the greater-than-expected Russian strength. 
Those 300,000 trucks, jeeps, halftracks, those 11,000 U.S. airplanes that 
U.S. industry turned out for Russia are paying big dividends. 
Russia's military strength again seems to have been underestimated. 














War ending in Europe, when it does come, is to jolt U.S. industry. 

That's because all plans for reconversion, for shifting direction from a war 
to a partial peace basis, now have been reversed. Army now has a tighter hold 
on U.S. industry than ever before, has more complete mobilization for war. 

As a result, when the end does come..... 

1. Unemployment will be larger and last longer than might have been true. 

2. Shift to civilian durable output, to production of new automobiles, new 
refrigerators, to revival of construction, will be slower than had been the 
prospect before the German December offensive, before the Army took over here. 

3. Army tendency will be to keep its hold on civilian industry, to make as 
few adjustments back to civilian production as the situation will permit. 

Army-Navy both will strive to keep controls in effect, to maintain their 
hold over civilians so long as the Japanese war lasts. 











In terms of the man=-power outlook for a labor draft..... 

A bare possibility exists that war in Europe may be ended before Congress 
makes up its mind on a modified draft for workers aged 18 through 44. 

Direct action by the War Manpower Commission ordering men to shift from 
specific nonessential jobs to specific war jobs might work, might give another 
excuse to Congress to delay action. WMC powers in this field are limited. 

Any Congress action, when and if it does come, will be limited in scope. 











You can be quite sure of this much in terms of labor draft: 

4-F's in nonessential work will be the principal objective of any plan of 
labor draft that Congress does accept. Congress sentiment favors this. 

Farmers will keep a preferred status. Local boards decide each case of 
farm exemption on its merits and are not forcing many youths into service. 

Men aged 38 through 44 will not be placed under very great, if any, new 
pressure to change. jobs. Congress isn't in a mood to upset men of this age. 

Men aged 18 through 37 will be under pressure from draft boards to get into 
essential work, regardless of what Congress does to a labor draft law. 

Labor battalions are not to be provided for recalcitrant workers. 











OPA and WPB got together on an order for control of the clothing and the 
textile industry as a result of directions from War Mobilizer James Byrnes. 
Mr. Byrnes is seeking to accomplish these things: 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


1. Head off a new wage demand from textile industry workers. 

2. Divert wool, cotton, rayon from "nonessential" to essential types of 
products, from rugs, draperies, tablecloths, for example, into work clothing, 
children's clothing, lower-priced clothing for people generally. 

3. Avoid rationing of clothing, which otherwise may be necessary. 

4. Force a price roll-back that will amount to about 6 or 7 per cent. 

A system of pre-price tagging may be required on many new products. 

There has been widespread upgrading of clothing. Available textiles have 
been moving into lines of goods that offer most favorable profits. Shortages in 
many types of cotton, wool, rayon goods are becoming acute, causing runs. 

So: On White House orders, some drastic steps are being taken. 

OPA insists that lower prices now to be forced must be absorbed in large 
part out of industry's profits, must be absorbed in narrower profit margins. 

That is a significant tip in terms of postwar pricing policy. 

















There is this to keep in mind about the future of the RFC..... 

If Henry Wallace is not given control of that lending institution, then 
some other official will be whose views on lending coincide with Mr. Wallace's. 

Jesse Jones, in any event, is not to remain in power. 

RFC in postwar is to be given the job, together with CCC and the Export- 
Import Bank, of underwriting U.S. prosperity, of financing "Small business," 
promoting vast public works, supporting prices, financing exports. 

Direct lending by Government, Government guarantee of private loans are to 
be the prescriptions for full employment, the basis for postwar planning. 

A bill, S. 380, introduced by Montana's Senator Murray, outlines the policy 
that, if accepted by Congress, is to guide the Government in job creation. The 
White House is friendly to this bill "to establish a national policy and pro- 
gram for assuring full employment in a free competitive economy." So is Mr. 
Wallace friendly to it. RFC would be the key agency to implement this policy. 











This much also needs to be kept in mind.eccce 

Congress today is cool to the idea of Government=directed investment,. to 
vast new spend-lend programs designed to generate business activity. 

There is a strong opinion that private enterprise, private banking should 
have a chance to create the jobs required for full employment. Present mood is 
opposed to "expansion" as a polite name for Government=inspired inflation. 

However, once unemployment does return, once farm prices, other prices are 
under pressure, the mood of Congress can change in a hurry. 








Tax outlook, as it is shaping in Treasury-Congress conferences, is this: 

1945, even with German war ending in first half, will see little tax rate 
change. A continuing Japanese war will involve a very large deficit. 

1946 will see limited tax reductions if both wars are over by midyear. 

1947 is to be the first year of important reduction in taxes on incomes of 
both individuals and corporations if one war runs well into 1946. 

Excess-profits tax specific exemption may be increased from $10,000 to 
$25,000, as applied to 1945 income, if German war ends before midyear, as it may. 

Repeal of the excess-profits tax is unlikely until 1947 income if one war 
runs well into 1946. Reduction of rates is improbable before repeal. 

Postwar refund bonds under compulsory saving feature of excess=-profits tax 
may be made negotiable if dollars realized from sale are used to finance plans 
for reconversion and not to pay dividends. 

Surtax rate reduction for individuals and corporations will have to wait 
the first full year after both wars are ended. Cut for corporations will be 
limited to 5 percentage points. Lower-bracket individuals will get most relief. 

Capital gain and loss rates will probably be unchanged. 

Excise tax reductions aren't to be expected before 1947, 
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The War for Freedom rolls on rubber...a great deal of which 
is made of petroleum products from this homeland of Natural Gas and Oil. 
Tank treads, tires for half-tracks, airplanes, jeeps and trucks, beating 
gallant trails into enemy-occupied lands, are the children of the mighty cracking units 
now producing at top speed throughout this Cradle of Victory... the Gulf South! 
Rubber—springing now from Gulf South petroleum products for Victory—will, 


in peacetime, attract many new industries to this area of rich resources. 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER 
ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VI6TORY 





UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 





America’s No, 1 Home Service Magazine 





Nee 
{omorrow's 


better 
living... 


. . in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. Its presentation is be- 
lievable,convincing, depend- 
able. ‘‘Bedrooms for Grown- 
ups” in the February issue, 
illustrates for more than 
2,300,000 reader-families 
sound suggestions for their 
homes of tomorrow. 


Day after day Better Homes 
& Gardens gets from its 
readers increasing evidence 
of a huge postwar building 
market. This series is giving 
America practical ideas. 


Thru Better Homes & Gar- 
dens comes help for every 
phase of home life. Yes, home 
and family life is synony- 
mous with Better Homes & 
Gardens, the Nation’s lead- 
ing home magazine. 


better Homes 
& Gardens 








_ People 
of the Week 


The vendetta between Henry A. Wal- 
lace and Jesse Jones has become a classic 
Washington quarrel. The capital has had 
its feuds before—Senators who would not 
so much as speak to each other, adminis- 
trators bickering bitterly. But the Wallace- 
Jones dispute tops them all just now in 
public interest and importance to the na- 
tion’s future. 

Jarring viewpoints. The conflict be- 
gan and continues to have its fundamental 
origin in the sharply conflicting viewpoints 
of the two men. Mr. Jones, the Texas 
banker, retains the banker’s cold approach 








JONES & GEORGE 





—Harris & Ewing 
BAILEY & WALLACE 
... the rift was fundamental 


to proposals for lending Government 
money. In particular, he shares the con- 
servative’s opposition to using federal 
money for social reforms and experiments. 
Mr. Wallace, the liberal and_ idealist, 
thinks it essential, on the other hand, that 
the Government’s financial power should 
be used to promote the economic better- 
ment of the people. 

Within the Administration, the two were 
identified long ago with two constantly 
embattled factions. Mr. Jones, as head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Government agency with money to 
lend, was in the commanding position at 
first. Mr. Wallace, who was then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, early found himself 
deep in conflict with the Texas banker. 
The clash became one of personalities as 
well as of ideas. 

Farm loans. The Government was lend- 
ing money to farmers on their wheat, corn 
and cotton. Mr. Wallace’s agency made 
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~you will be if it’s a 
The smart looking KIRSTEN 
is instantly recognized as a 
| really fine pipe and smokers 
take genuine pride in _ its 
possession. It is scientifically //, . 
| designed to condense and /f/— 
trap irritating tars, oils and / 
moisture in the big “radi- /f/ 
| ator.” It is easy to clean /f/, 
|.. all smoke is cooled he- / 
| fore entering the mouth //f/ 


|--no distasteful juices; 
--no tongue bite. 




















Fighting men 
overseas are 
now getting 
all KIRSTEN 
pipes being 
manufactured 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 


Dept. 45 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


THE 
<Q 2a viat0r” PIPE 


PATS. & PATS. PEND, 


Buy More 
War Bonds 








Employers Mutual has 
become one of the 
largest writers of worke 
men’s compensation 
insurance in America 
because of its extensive 
experience of 33 years 
in this exacting’ field. 
Your compensation ine 
surance placed with 
Employers Mutual is 
in competent hands. 

























Split 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 






Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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that lengthens 


America’s Skyways... 


Over vast horizons travel America’s air 
liners, shortening the time and distance 
between our own and all countries... 
facilitating new contacts and the finding 
of new markets. Through its coopera- 


tion with the air transport industry and 
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100 BROADWAY ° 


Commercial Banking and Loans + 
Custody Accounts « 





MADISON AVE. AND 40TH ST. °¢ 


Foreign Banking Services « 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


the extension of loans and credits, The 
New York Trust Company is fostering ~ 
the expansion of trade lanes and the 
development of world commerce. Thus 
ourservices are being adaptedto meet the 


changing business conditions of the day. 


THE 


2 ’ NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Mewber of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Investment Review Accounts 


Executor and Trustee Services 
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KNOW THESE. 


ANSWERS AND 
YOU WON'T MAKE 
HIT-AND-MISS 
COCKTAILS... 


Q. WHEN IS A COCKTAIL BEST? 


A. Before mealtime—because the 
Angostura in it quickens the ap- 
petite, stimulates the digestive 
juices, makes food taste better. 


Q. WHY USE ANGOSTURA BITTERS? 
A. Because Angostura diffuses it- 
self through the other ingredients 
— giving cocktails an aromatic, 
distinctive dnd delicious taste. 


Q. ARE GOOD COCKTAILS HARD TO MAKE? 
A. No—not with the Professional 
Mixing Guide — the standard 
guide which teaches you how to 
mix drinks properly. 





FREE 


Send for the Profes- 
7 sional Mixing Guide, 

the same book used by 
professional bormen. It's 
free.... Write Angostura- 
Wuppermann, 304 East 
45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 















KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


AGO8TUpy 


BITTERS 


A TONIC APPETIZER 
“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” 


MANHATTAN 
COCKTAIL 


OLD 
FASHIONED 
COCKTAIL 


if , eS 














policy, but Mr. Jones’s RFC paid out the 
money. Mr. Jones wanted interest at 5 
per cent, Mr. Wallace at 4. President 
Roosevelt settled the argument by siding 
with Mr. Wallace. Meanwhile, Mr. Wal- 
lace’s associates were complaining that 
RFC was too slow in making the loans. 
Rivalries developed as to which agency 
should be first to announce new farm loans 
and so receive public credit for them. Mr. 
Wallace finally won the whole battle in 
1938. Congress transferred the funds for 
farm loans from the RFC to the Agricul- 
ture Department. The basis of personal 
friction was removed, but the scars and 
the fundamental conflict of viewpoint re- 
mained. 

Rubber. In 1939, Mr. Wallace was 
urging that the Government buy big stock 
piles of essential materials not produced in 
the United States. Mr. Jones, whose finan- 
cial agencies would make the purchases, 
was less enthusiastic. So Mr. Wallace took 
matters into his own hands, engineered a 
deal under which 600,000 bales of surplus 
cotton were traded to the British for 90,500 
tons of rubber. Mr. Jones, reportedly, did 
not like being by-passed. 

Economic warfare. By the time of 
Pearl Harbor, Mr. Jones had become Sec- 
retary of Commerce as well as head of the 
federal lending agencies. Mr. Wallace was 
Vice President and chairman of the Board 
of Economic Warfare. The Board was re- 
sponsible, among other things, for buying 
strategic materials in other countries. But 
the money for such purchases came through 
Mr. Jones, by way of RFC subsidiaries. 
Old disputes and old enmities flared up 
with a new vehemence. It ended in a 
blustery exchange of public statements. 
President Roosevelt removed both men 
from any connection with the foreign pur- 
chases. 

Politics. Then, politics entered. Mr. 
Wallace was beaten for the vice-presiden- 
tial renomination, Mr. Jones siding with his 
opponents. But Mr. Wallace campaigned 
for President Roosevelt so vigorously that 
it gave him first call on an important fed- 
eral job. He expressed preference for the 
post of Secretary of Commerce and Federal 
Loan Administrator, and the President 
agreed. 

Regardless of the outcome of the ensu- 
ing congressional strife, one fact is im- 
portant. The Jones-Wallace fight is not 
ended with that outcome. The viewpoints 
which the two men typify still are present 
within the Administration. They still are 
present within the Democratic Party, 
with such Southern conservatives as Sena- 
tor Walter F. George, of Georgia, and Sen- 
ator Josiah W. Bailey, of North Carolina, 
prominent in the opposition to Mr. Wal- 
lace. The rift is a fundamental clash in 
economic thought which promises to run 
far into the future, to become more im- 
portant than ever as the problems of post- 


‘war unemployment and readjustment be- 


come more and more pressing. 
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In 
Philadelphia 


The experience gained 
through continuous asso- 
ciation with Philadelphia 
business enterprises for 
141 years is at the disposal 
of business firms con- 
sidering a Philadelphia 


banking relationship. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


+ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















Copies up to 
18” x 22” 





“A Business Necessity” 
Say Executives 
159 tested uses ... accuracy ... operating ease 
- o » Saves time .,. speeds work—these are only 
. few of the rages 4 soonnes 7 A-PE-CO is 
mericas most widely used photo-co system. 
And A-PE-CO is lowest in price. - 
Photo-Copies Made Instantiy of: 
LETTERS TRACINGS FINANCIAL RECORDS 
BLUEPRINTS CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS CONTRACTS 
. anything written, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed, on one or both sides. Easy to read, pere 
manent, legally accepted. 
Send for This Useful Folder 
In your own office or shop, any inexperienced 
employee can make A-PE-CO photo-copies. No 
technical training. No darkroom. Needed now 
for reconversion, new planning, sales development. 
A-PE-CO folder tells you how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today- 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. LC-25 Chicago 14, Uk 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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Forgive the Clarinet for the sins of its cousin, the 











Saxophone: hear it on a Scott 





as one of music’s most 





ingratiating voices 








warmer 





veryone likes the Clarinet. Its voice is 





than the flute, in a happier range than the oboe, and as it 






rises mellow and serene in the orchestra it is genuinely 
heartening. Strange that its next-of-kin should be the strident 
saxophone! 

One of the great joys of listening with a Scott is that you 
hear each instrument in a “living performance’... the limpid tones 
of the Clarinet, or the blatant voice of the saxophone... undimmed 
by reproduction. The Scott reveals with uncanny deftness all the 
beauties that the composer dreamed and the artist played. 

Before the War, Scott owners (in 155 countries!) ordered 
their Scotts by mail—often from thousands of miles away, and with- FINE RADIO 
out having seen the instrument of their choice. Leading stores have A RECEIVERS 
requested the Scott franchise, and soon you will be able to see and 
hear your Scott at a fine music or department store near you. Then 
you can judge for yourself why it has set such incomparable standards 
in the world of music and radio—and why it is the one instrument 


you will want for your listening pleasure. 





| E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. ] 
Dept. 8B5, 4434 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 
| 0 Please send me your new booklet on radio, ‘Achievement | 
| Through the Years." | 
E e H . S Cc re] T T R A D ] Oo L A B ©] 4 A T @) R I E S ' i N C ‘ | © Please put my name on your announcement list. 
4434 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS {) Name cet ee reece eee sessccesersecesccsesece aeanes 9o%9 | 








NOW:: 


IS THE TIME TO 
GET TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL 


MAINE 


@ The new techniques, new processes, 
new products to come with peace will 
demand many new production skills. 


@ Leadership in new industries or new 


lines will be achieved by those organi- | 
zations whose plant personnel can be | 


quickly “converted” to the use of new 
equipment, to the supervision of new 
processing methods, to perfection in 
new hand crafts. 


@ So we say give serious thought now | 
to industrial Maine as a location for | 
your new plant or branch. Manual dex- | 


terity, resourcefulness and ingenuity 
are native traits of the typical Maine 
workman. Heis already master of many 
skills, is easily and quickly trained to 
new. Another positive characteristic is 
an awareness of his responsibility to his 
job and his employer. 

@ In your check list of the other basic 
factors upon which determination of 
your new plant location will be made, 
the State of Maine will stand high; in 
its closeness to raw material supplies; 
its. abundant and low cost power; pure 
processing water; efficient transporta- 
tion; nearness to concentrations of buy- 
ing power for both consumer and in- 
dustrial products. 

@ From our continuous surveys of the 
State’s industrial facilities we know 
what existing plants can be converted 
to specific manufacturing needs and of 
natural sites, in small and large com- 
munities, for the establishment of new 
factories. 

@ We will be glad to discuss your 
needs and to personally survey avail- 
able locations in Maine with you. 


@ This book describes the many advantages 
of locating a business home in Maine. We'll 
gladly send you a copy upon request. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
STATE HOUSE, ROOM N 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 













“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.5. Pat. Off. 


Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Mr. Roosevelt's Tie Score 


Sir:—We hear much talk of the President’s 
trend toward conservatism, despite his appoint- 
ment of radical Henry Wallace. However, the 
pictures on your cover (USN., Jan. 26, 1945) 
offer full proof, because he is apparently wear- 
ing the same tie in 1941 and 1945. 


Bluefield, W. Va. J. M. 


Sir: —Unbeknownst to us, I see the President 
is practicing real economy. 
Connellsville, Pa. 


V. V. Rosst 


Sir:—An interesting thought presents itself: 
Do you suppose he will again wear it in 1949 
and 1953? 


Rockport, Ind. R. B. K. 


Sir:—There may be some justification for in- 
creasing Mr. Roosevelt’s salary. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. B. B. 


Sir:—This should carry a moral of conserva- 
tion on the home front. 


Charlotte, N.C. GrRAEME Ross 


Sir:—Is that design standard with the Presi- 
dent? 


Lansing, Mich. C. J. Borum 


Sir:—Cannot help noticing how busy Mr. 
Roosevelt was between 1941 and 1945 to get re- 


, elected. I see he did not even take time to 


change his necktie. 


Pittsfield, Me. W. E. Burton 


Sir:—Has this tie become a tradition, or 
should we send him a new tie? 
Dearborn, Mich. LoweLL G. MALLory 


Sir:—We didn’t even get a new necktie in 
our last presidential election. 


Dyer Brook, Me. Hy EWASD: 


Sir:—Not since the Coolidge era have we 
seen such an example of frugality in high places. 
Medford, Mass. Warp C. Cramer 


Sir:—Anyway, that tie wore well! 


W. B. Wuirte 


Boston, Mass. 


[Editor’s note: White 
House aides say they 
are unable to explain 
the apparent identity of 
the ties in the 1941 and 
1945 photos. However, 
these alternative con- 
clusions are obvious: (1) 
Mr. Roosevelt practices 
tie conservation; (2) he 
has so many ties that 
any one, worn in ro- 
tation, lasts a long time; 
(3) he has a favorite 
photo tie, companion to 
his campaign hat.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 
FOUR IN HAND 














Production speed- 
up, congestion, 
large inventories, 
untrained em- 
ployees, shortage 
of manpower are 
1apidly increasing fire losses. Check over 
your property today and help the war effort 
by extinguishing fires before they have had 
time to spread. 


Critical 
War 
Material 


After Victory Opportunities 
for Distributors 


Later on when materials are more plentiful 
we will need many distributors for open ter- 
ritory. Register your name and address to- 
day for one of these Distributor Openings. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 42, Dayton 1, Ohio 

















CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
, THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


(SAVES... 


“Saves $600 a year in shipping 
room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 
1/2”. Pin this to business letter- 
head for free sample stencil, 

Shippers’ Handbook, prices. Q 


MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill., U.S. A. 





























- + + quickly smoothly, and quietly. The gentle 
touch of a finger is’ all that’s needed to make the 

ElectroLift lift. Powerful, rugged, efficiently de- 
signed, and well-built. Savings in manpower, time, 

machines and material will make it more than pay 
for itself. ElectroLift — the little GIANT. 


ELECTROLIFT, INC. 
30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


ELECTROLIFT 
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Sundstrand Machine Power 
saves hours of man power 
and woman power. . . 


Thousands of man and woman hours 
have been saved in the Payroll 
Departments of many firms through 
the use of Sundstrand Payroll Account- 
ing Machines. 


The machine does the entire job, not 
just part of it. 


The operation is so fast that one ma- 
chine performs the work of several 
clerks. 


Because of the simple “10 Figure Key” 
keyboard and many automatic features, 
operating proficiency can be acquired 


quickly by anyone. 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies the 
Army-Navy “E,” awarded for the 
production of precision instru- 
ments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order... 
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Read these definite Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 


lope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 


entries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Totals are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automati- 
cally computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 


ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati- 
cally exempts amounts in excess. 


War Bond Ledgers. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatically 


computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 
automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
are listed by employees and automatically 
counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can save 
hours of man power and woman power. 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are available 


subject to War Production Board authorization, 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Accounting Machine Division 


e One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Mr. Eccles to Head RFC?...$1 Hourly Minimum 
As Wage Goal... Why ‘Duration’ May Outlast War 


Top-ranking generals are finding it 
difficult to avoid making predictions 
that the war in Europe is about over. 
They now are operating under White 
House orders not to display optimism 
over possible ending of the war. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt was unable to 
get up his nerve to tell Jesse Jones 
personally that he was being let out 
of his jobs as Commerce Secretary 
and Loan Administrator, although 
Mr. Jones had been alone with him 
after the Cabinet meeting that pre- 
ceded the fourth-term inauguration. 
Mr. Roosevelt gave the word in a 
letter delivered by White House mes- 
senger on a Saturday night. 


xo oR 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman and pump-priming 
advocate, is high on the list of names 
of those who my succeed Jesse Jones 
as Loan Administrator if Congress 
separates the jobs of Commerce Sec- 
retary and Loan Administrator. Mr, 
Eccles and Henry Wallace are not 
far apart in their views of how the 
Federal Government lending power 
should be used. 


xo * o® 


Henry Kaiser, shipbuilder, also is 
being mentioned as possible successor 
to Mr. Jones as head of the RFC if 
Mr. Wallace does not get that job. 


xk * 


Mr. Wallace was nominated for a 
place in the fourth-term Cabinet over 
the strong objection of Harry Hop- 
kins, who stood up for Mr. Jones. 
Cordell Hull, Jesse Jones and Mr. 
Hopkins were the principal Wallace 
opponents, and he may yet outlast 
them all in the official family. 


x * .*& 


Henry Wallace definitely did not ask 
President Roosevelt to remove Jesse 
Jones as Commerce Secretary so that 


Mz. Wallace could have the job. The . 


68 


President, instead, told Mr. Wallace 
that Mr. Jones was leaving and that 
the job would be open. It was then 
that Mr. Wallace said that, under 
those circumstances, he would like 
the post. 


x * * 


Word from sources close to the White 
House is that Mr. Roosevelt sought, 
by his letter telling Jesse Jones that 
he was no longer Secretary of Com- 
merce, to do three things: (1) to get 
Mr. Jones out of the Cabinet; (2) to 
generate a fight that could lead to 
retirement of Mr. Wallace; (3) to 
take the public mind off foreign policy 
issues as a Roosevelt-Stalin-Church- 
ill conference approached. The Presi- 
dent has been trying for a long time 
to find a graceful way to ease out 
both Mr. Jones and Mr. Wallace. 


xk * 


If Stephen Early steps out as the 
President’s press secretary at some 
time in the next few months, as ex- 
pected, after 12 years of service, he 
will be succeeded by Jonathan W. 
Daniels, son of World War I’s Navy 
Secretary Josephus Daniels and at 
present an administrative assistant to 
the President. 


xk * 


Isador Lubin, aide to Harry Hopkins 
and former head of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, at a recent meeting 
held out the bait of Administration 
support in postwar for a $l-an-hour 
minimum wage if organized labor 
would go along with the White House 
on present wage-stabilization policy. 
Labor leaders present refused the 
bait. 


xk * 


Some members of Congress are 
shocked and annoyed by the fact that 
they have been given souvenirs, often 
with their names engraved on them, 
by war plants that used metal and 
time of workers that might have been 
put into war work. Congressmen were 


supposed to be flattered by these little 
tokens, some of which came from 
Government-operated plants. 


x xk * 


Lauchlin Currie, administrative assist- 
ant to the President, is to represent 
the White House on missions not 
only to Switzerland, where issues of 
Swiss neutrality are at stake, but also 
to London and to Rome on matters 
of postwar economic policy. 


x * * 


The Chinese, who asked $500,000,- 
000 for the work done on airports in 
China, many of which later were tak- 
en by the Japanese, now are settling 
for $210,000,000 cash. 


x * * 


The new Surplus Property Board is 
lining up on the side of an amend- 
ment that would remove from the law 
the requirement that preferences be 
given to Government agencies, vet- 
erans, farmers and small business- 
men, but Congress will be slow to 
make that change. 


x * * 


A formal interpretation of what 
“duration” means, in reiation to the 
time when Army and Navy must 
discharge men and officers in service, 
is that this term refers to the time 
when Congress and the White House 
formally declare the wars to be ended. 
That declaration after the last war 
came in 1920. Men and officers are 
in service for the “duration” plus six 
months, which suggests that not all 
will be demobilized in a hurry after 
wars are over. 
xk &k * 

American exporters are finding that 
there is a rather explosive pent-up de- 
mand in the Middle East for luxury 
goods and for very cheap articles ow- 
ing to the volume of dollars that have 
found their way into that part of the 
world during the war. This is just a 
symptom of a situation that may 
break out in many parts of the world. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activititty 


GETTING BIGGER ALL THE TIME 


many channels into which Cyanamid 

research is turning its original develop- 

ment of the chemical melamine. 
*Trade-matk) 


under repeated wettings and trips to 

the laundry and dry cleaners! 
LANASET*, a melamine resin, devel- 

oped for the textile industry by Cyana- 


Snowmen and children have a way of 
growing fast once they get started. And 
as every parent knows, it’s expensive 
enough to have the youngsters grow 


right out of their clothes without 
having the clothes shrink when they 
get wet. Wool, particularly, has always 
presented a shrinkage problem. But 
because it is warm, sturdy and com- 
fortable, people have ‘“‘allowed for” this 
shrinkage, not only in children’s clothes 
but in other articles such as sweaters, 
socks, sportswear, dresses, underwear 
and blankets. 

Today this problem has been solved. 
For Cyanamid has developed a shrink- 
age control process by which wool and 
wool blends are made to retain their 
original appearance and shape. even 


MOLDING 


mid’s Calco Chemical Division, 
makes this process possible. 
LANASET stabilizes the wool and 
protects its natural absorbency, 
texture and appearance. It also 
imparts new advantages, such as 
reduced tendency to “mat” and 
fuzz. Here is a development that 
will enable manufacturers to give 
their wool fabrics new sales ap- 
peal and create broader markets 
for a variety of wool products. 

The.use of LANASET in making 
wool a more practical and ver- 
satile material is typical of the 


THE FUTURE 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, ) 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





